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The ‘Work goes bonnet | on! 
Thanks to many friends, our subscriptions continue to | 


pour in upon us with greater rapidity than ever before; | 


and we have reason to hope that the edition of TEx 
THOUSAND Coprses With which we commenced the year will 
not be too great for the demand. This number is not 
large for the, State of Ohio, and we trust the friends of 
improvement will not be content to let us go on with a 
less number. 
Now is the Time, 

While the long evenings, and days of comparitive leis- 
ure continue; call on your neighbors and make up addi- 
tional clubs of subscribers. Remember that the price 
is only two-thirds of a dollar, to those who add their 
names to a club of nine or more. 


> Post Masters have our sincere thanks for their 
kindness in remitting, &c. They will further oblige us 
by promptly informing us if any errors or omissions oc- 
cur in sending papers to their offices. With so many 
names to enter, and many of them badly written, some 
mistakes will unavoidably be made. 





CorrESPONDENTS have our thanks for favors received. 


pondents in eac h county, and se anise circulars to them 
but we hope none who feel disposed to write for our 
columns will be deterred from doing so by not having 
received a special invitation. All are welcome. 
-27oeo + 
Saw Mitits.—Several letters ma 
king application for pamphlets, descriptive of these 
mills have not been attended to, owing to our not hav 
ing pamphlets on hand of late. Mr. Page writes us 
that the edition was exhausted, but a new one is now 
| being printed, and a supply will be sent us very soon 
| when they arrive we will send to all applicants. 


Pace’s Porrasrie 


| One of these saw mills has recently been purchased in 
| Belmont county, this State, and we expect soon to be 
| informed as tothe cost of its transportation, &c., also 
its success in sawing lumber. We expect to order sev 
|eral others for different parts of the State before long 
| We think there is no mistake about them. 
ee 
Culture of the Castor Of! Plant. 
| A mill and press for the manufacture of Castor Oil, 
|has recently been established in Cincinnati; and the 
proprietors give notice through the newspapers that they 
are desirous of inducing farmers to cultivate the plant 
for the purpose of procuring a supply of seed; and they 
are prepared to furnish seed to farmers for planting in 
the Spring. They represent this crop as a safe and 
profitable one, but we have seen no statement of facts 
to corroborate this opinion; and for our part we have 
strong doubts of the success of this crop in Ohio, and 
we advise farmers not to make the experiment on a large 
scale at the first. The plant naturally belongs to warm- 
er climates than that of Ohio, and we think will be 
found to need a longer season than ours to mature a full 
crop of seed. Ina few of the southern counties of II- 
linois, and in portions of Missouri, the crop has been 
raised to some extent for a number of years past, but 
we believe it is not found very profitable; and that re- 
gion is considerably farther south than any part of Ohio 





We are fast making up our list of one or more corres- 


The gentlemen in Cincinnati, the Gazette says, are 








paying $2, per bushel for the seeds. We have seen no| 
defimite statement of the usual product per acre, or the | 
cost of cultivation. A bushel of seed, it is said, will 
yield about 2 gallons of oil; but the manufacture re-| 
quires much care and expensive machinery. The oil is| 
worth from $1,50 to $1,75 per gallon, i 
- 72coo 
The United States Census and Agriculture. 
Through the politeness of Hon. S. P. Chase, and also 
from the Board of Census, we have received copies of 
the blank schedules which have been prepared by the 
Board and submitted to Congress, for the use of the 
Deputy Marshalls, in taking the census of the States 
the coming summer. These blanks embrace, Ist a 
schedule of the free inhabitants; 2d,a schedule of the 
productions of agriculture; 3d. a schedule of the pro- 
ductions of industry; 4th. a schedule of the slave in- 
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39. Silk cocoons, pounds of. 

4). Maple sugar, pounds of. 

41. Honey, pounds of. 

42. Beeswax, pounds of. 

43. Value of home-made manufactures. 
44. In what crops a partial or total failure. 
45. The average product of such crops. 
46. Average monthly wages to males. 

47, Average monthly wages to females. 


48. Remarks. 

In this schedule, the interrogatories numbered 44 and 
45 we are informed were added by the Board for the pur- 
pose of meeting our suggestions in regard to the failure 
of the wheat crop in Ohio and some other States the past 
year. We should have preferred simply inquiring the 
amonnt of the wheat crop in 1848,—but the above will 
answer the purpose nearly as well, especially if the word 








habitants; 5th, a schedule of the persons who died 


° . or . | ” ° 
during the year ending Ist June, 1850; 6th, a schedule “‘average”—so that no person will suppose the average 


of the social statistics, (churches. colleges, prisons, &c 
The schedule relating to agriculture is the one which 
practically interests us at the present time. The fol- 
lowing are the interrogatories it contains, with the num- 
bers affixed: 
1. 
. Cash value of the farm. 
. Numbers of acres improved. 
. Numbers of acres unimproved. 


Name of owner, agent or manager of the farm 


~ 


we et 


n 


5. Horses overtwo years of age Ist of June, 1850 
6. Mules over two years of age Ist of June. 
7. Cows over two years of age Ist of June. 
8. Working oxen over two years of age Ist of June. 
9. Other cattle over two years of age Ist of June. 
10. Cattle of one and under two years old. 
11. Sheep of one year, and older. 

12. Swine, (all ayes.) 

13. Wheat, bushels of—(crop of 1849.) 

14. Rye, bushels of. 

15. Indian corn, bushels of. 

16. Oats, bushels of. 

17. Rice, pounds of. 

18. Tobacco, pounds of. 

19. Ginned cotton, bales of 400 pounds each. 
20. Wool, pounds of—(clip of 1850. 

21. Beans, bushels of. 

22. Peas, bushels of. 

23. Buckwheat, bushels of. 

24. Barley, bushels of. 

25. Potatoes, bushels of. 

26. Value of orchard products in dollars. 

27. Wine, gallons of. 

28. Value of produce of market gardens. 

29. Butter, pounds of. 

30. Cheese, pounds of. 

31. Hay, tons of. 

32. Clover seed, bushels of. 

33. Other grass seeds, bushels of. 

34. Hops, pounds of. 

35. Dew rotted tons of hemp. 

36. Water rotted tons of hemp. 

37. Flax, pounds of. 

38. Flaxseed, bushels of. 


“aggregate” should be inserted in No. 45 after the word 


| yield per acre is intended. 

Another amendment we hope to see made—is to strike 
| out Nos. 17 and 19 from all blanks except those design- 
ed for the few States where rice and cotton are grown, 
and insert a column for statistics of poultry—either the 
|number, or value of annual product; and a column 
| for unenumerated crops or productions, such as broom 

corn, mustard seed, madder, mint oil, &c. Ina seperate 
| column, or along with “market gardens,” we would have 
| the annual sales of nurseries included; and next, after 
| the enumeration of other domestic animals, we would 
like to see the number of dogs stated. 

We make these suggestions now, as we believe the 
| blanks have not yet been finally approved by Congress, 
| and amendments may still be made. 

Our readers will understand that during the coming 

summer, every head of a family or occupant of a farm, 
| in the United States, will be called upon to answer 
| the foregoing and other questions; and it is to be hoped 
| that every one will feel bound to give as correct answers 
|as possible. The crops upon which the statistics are to 
| be based, must necessarily be those ofthe past season, 
| (1849) as it is for the year ending June Ist, 1850. 


ON RAIN WATER AND CISTERNS, 
BY DR. JOSEPH RAY. 

Mr. Batenam:—I propose, in a few articles, which | 
shall make as brief as possible, to point out— 
lst. The value and utility of rain water. 
2d. To show how to determine the quantity of water 
hich the roof of a building of any given size will sup- 
ply annually, quarterly or monthly; 

3. To show how to construct cisterns and to measure 
them. 





! 
| 
| 
. 


| 


‘ 


! 
| 
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VALUE OF RAIN WATER. 

To understand the value of rain water, it will be ne- 
| cessary to say a few words on spring and well water. 
| Rain water, or that derived from melted snow, is un- 
| doubtedly the purest natural water, being the result as 
| it were, of a natural distillation, It is truly water, that 
|is water alone; not water holding in solution chemical 
or medicinal substances. Rain water, however, is not 
always perfectly pure when collected in or near large 
towns or cities, particularly during the season when 
fires are much used. It is also liable to derive impuri- 
ties by coming in contact with decayed roofs. 

Spring or well water always contains more or less 





foreign ingredients in a state of solution; that is, in a 
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state which does not affect its transparency. These are publication his views on this subject, and I will rot, 
derived from, and partake of the nature of the soil or | therefore, anticipate them, except so far as to state thar 
strata through which the rain water percolates. When! from frequent conversations with him, and from an ex 
the quantity of these ingredients is small, the water ap- | amination of several of the localities where the Cholera 
proaches the character of rain water, and is then termed prevailed. most severely, 1 cannot avoid the conviction 
soft: when they are considerable, the water is termed | that the drinking of well water acted in many cases u 
hard. an immediate exciting cause of the disease. Out ot 
The difference between rain and spring or well water many cases that might be given, I will mention on, 
then arises from the fact that the rain water, in passing two. Near the head of Sycamore street, Cincinnati, 
through soil or strata, dissolves certain substances which | there stands a double house; the family residing in one 
it afterwards holds in solution, and from which it de- half of it drank well water, the family residing in th 
rives peculiar characters. Thus, in passing through | other half drank cistern water. Of the family usin, 
soils containing limestone, the water becomes impregna- | well water six members died of Cholera, being the whole 
ted with either the carbonate or sulphate of lime. When except one; of the other family, no member had the dis 
the soil contains iron, the water will generally contain | ease. 
the — carbonate of iron, which, by exposure to the! The other case is equally pointed. 


I can take a per 
air, 


ecomes oxydized, and the hydrated peroxyde sub-| son to a certain point in this city from which the resi 
sides, causing the ochreous deposite so commonly ob- dences of several hundred persons may be distinctly 
served in the vicinity of chalybeate springs; an instance | pointed out. Standing at this locality, the different 
of which may be mentioned at the well-known Yellow | dwellings may be designated in which not less than 
Springs in Greene county, in this State. The ingredi-|twenty persons either died of Cholera or had the dis 
ents most commonly found in spring and well water are| ease in a very dangerous form, and in every case the 
carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, muriate of lime,|common drink was well water. All the other individ 
muriate of soda, (common salt,) sulphate of potash | uals in this district either eseaped the disease entirely 
and soda, and atmospheric air. or had it very lightly; and so far as I could ascertain, 
Water, for the ordinary purposes of life, may be con- | after careful inquiry, the common drink was cistern wa 
sidered in relation to its Mom. sewed healthfulness, and |ter. Of two individuals who had the disease in a mild 
utility. In respect to pleasantness, much depends on/ form and who drank cistern water, it was induced by 
habit; an appetite not depraved will always prefer water | eating cold custard not perfectly sweet. No deaths oc 
containing nothing except air and carbonic acid gas, and | curred from Cholera in this district among those usiny 
these are contained in cistern water, though frequently | cistern water; all the fatal cases occurred among thos: 
not in such large quantities as in spring or well water. | using well water. 
Having been accustomed, at different periods of my life,| It is proper to remark, however, that neither Mr. Lea 
to the drinking of various kinds of water, I have no or any of his friends have ever supposed that the drink 
hesitation in expressing the opinion, after having been | ing of limestone 
accustomed to it for a short time, that no water is more only contend tha 
palatable than pure cistern water. In support of this | of this water is dangerous, and that it frequently act~ 
opinion I could, if necessaiy, add that of scores of in-|as an exciting cause of the disease. Neither do thes 
telligent persons residing in this city and vicinity, cis-| contend that it is the only or the chief exciting cause 
tern water being, in many places, the only water used | Every intelligent observer cannot avoid the conclusion 
either for drinking or domestic purposes. I ought not that the exciting causes are numerous, while the rea! 
to omit the well-known fact that animals, horses espe-| (proximate) cause is probably involved in the sam: 
cially, always prefer soft to hard water. mystery now that it was when the disease first appeared 
Heatrurutyess.—In regard to healthfulness, there |in India. 
can be but one opinion among intelligent and observing 
persons. Hard spring or well water, as has been al- 
ready stated, generally contains, beside other ingredi- F he Hi ee 
ents, carbonate or sulphate of lime; now no intelligent rom the Horticulturist 
physician will assert that the regular use of these sub- 
stances is conducive to health or favorable to the healthy | 
exercise of the animal functions; on the contrary, the! “Movable property, or capital, may procure a man all 
regular use of many of the substances found in spring the advantages of wealth; but property Iv Lanp give- 
and well water is productive of serious injury to the | him much morethan this. It gives hima place in the 
health of both men and animals. In regard to vegeta- | domain of the world; it unites his life tothe lifewhich 
bles, plants, &c., as a general rule, hara water is not | animatesall- creation. Money is an instrument by which 
only injurious, but often fatal to them. I do not assert | man can procure the satisfaction of his wants and wishes . 


water was the cause of Cholera; they 
t when the Cholera is epidemic the use 


[CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT. ] 
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A Chapter on Agricultural Schools. 





‘that hard water has precisely the same effect upon men | Landed property is the establishment of man as sov 


as upon animals, but it is well known that when horses | ereign in the midst of nature. It satisfies not only his 
are compelled to drink it, their skin often become rough | wants and his desires, but tastes deeply implanted in 
and ill-conditioned. }his nature. For his family, it creates that domestic 

I am aware that 1t may be shown that many persons | country called home, with all the loving sympathies and 
have lived to an old age who drank hard water; this,|all the future hopes and projects which people it. 
however, would prove but little, if it were shown, as in| And whilst property in land is more consonant than any 
most cases it might be, that the same individuals would | other to the nature of man, it also affords a field of ac- 
have enjoyed better health by drinking simply pure soft | tivity the most favorable to his moral development, the 
water. |most suited to inspire a just sentiment of his nature 

It is not my intention to write an article on the effects and his powers. In almost all the other trades and 
of the various kinds of water on the human system, | professions, whether commercial or scientific, suecess 
but there is one view of the subject to which I will re-| appears to depend solely on himself—on his talents, 
fer. I allude to the effects of drinking hard or lime-| address, prudence and vigilance. In agricultural life, 
stone water during the prevalence of the Asiatic Chol-| man is constantly in the preser-e of God and of his 
era. |power. Activity, talents, prudence and vigilence are as 

Our worthy and esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. John | necessary here as elsewhere to the success of his labors, 
Lea, has the credit of first calling public attention to | but they are evidently no less insufficient than they are 
this subject, and of collecting an amount of facts, car- | necessary. It is God who rules the seasons and the tem- 
rying an overwhelming conviction to every intellegent | perature, the sun and the rain, and all those phenomena 
person who examines them, that there is an intimate |of nature which determine the success or the failure of 
relation between the limestone formation and the spread | the labors of man on the soil which he cultivates.— 
of the Asiatic Cholera. Mr. Lea is now preparing for | There is no pride which can resist this dependence, no 
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address which can escape it. Nor is it only a sentiment 
of humanity, us to his power over his own destiny, 
which is thus inculcated upon man; he learns also tran- 
quility and patience. He cannot flatter himself that 
the most ingenious inventions, or the most restless ac- | 
tivity, will secure his suecess; when he has done all 
that depends on himself for the cultivation and fertili 
zation of the soil, he must wait with resignation. The 
more profoundly we examine the situation in which man 
is placed, by the possession and cultivation of the soil, 
the more do we discover how rich it is in salutary les- 
sons to his reason, and benign influences on his charac- 
ter. Men do not analyze these facts; but they have an 
instinctive sentiment of them, which powerfully con-| 
tributes to the peculiar respect inwhich they hold prop- 
erty in land, and to the preponderence which that kind 
of property enjoys over every other; This preponder 
ance is a natural, legitimate and salutary fact, which, 
especilly in a great country, society at large has a strong 
interest in recognizing and respecting. 


u 
u 


We have quoted this sound and excellent expose, of 
the importance and dignity of the landed interest, from 
a late pamphlet by a great continential statesman, only 
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shall be as well educated as any gentlemen’s son,” says 
a second, 

“A farm school ought to support itself, or it is worth 
nothing,” says a third 

“It should be liberally endowed by the State, so as to 
secure the best talent in the country, or it will be the 
nest of charlatans,” says a fourth. 

“It should be a model farm, where only the best prac- 
tice and the most profitable modes of cultivation should 
be seen,” says a fifth. 

“It should be an experimental farm, where all the new 
theories could be tested, in order to find out what is of 
real value,” says a sixth. 

And thus there is no end to the variety of projects for 
an agricultural school,—each man building ona different 
platform. 

Yet there must be some real and solid foundatton on 
which to erect the edifice of a great educational institu- 
tion for farmers. And we imagine these supposed dif 
ferences of opinion may all be reconciled, if we examine 
a little the sources from which they originate. 

Agriculture is both ascience and an art. It may be 
studied in the closet, the laboratory, the lecture room;so 


to draw the attention of our agricultural class to their|thata man may have a perfect knowledge of it in his 
osition in all eountries—whether monarchical or repub-| head, and yet not know how to perform well a single 
ican—and especially to the fact, that upon the intylli-| ue of its labors in the field; or it may be gained by rote 
gence and prosperity of the owners of the soil, here de-| i0 the fields, by one who cannot give you the reason for 





. . | 
pends largely the strength and security of our govern- 
ment, and the well working of most of its best institu- 
tions. 


Where, then, must we look for the explanation of the | 
fact, that in every country the cultivators of the soil | 
are the last to avail themselves of the advantages of| 
skill and science? That every where they are the last | 
to demand of government a share of those benefits 
which are continually heaped upon less important, but | 
more sagacious and more clamorous branches of the| 
body politic? 





Is it because, obliged to trust largely to nature and} 
Providence, they are less active in seizing the advanta-| 
ges of education than those whose intellect, or whose | 
mventive powers, are daily tasked for their support, | 
and who cultivate their power of mind in order to live | 
by their exercise? 

These are pertinent questions at this moment; for it| 
is evident that we are on the eve of a great change in| 
the future position and influence of the agricultural 
class in this country. The giant that tills the soil is 
gradually awakening into conscious activity; he per- 
ceives his own resources; he begins to feel that upon 
his shoulders reststhe state;that from hislabor comes 
the material forces that feed the national strength; that 
from his: loins are largely drawn the strong men that 
give force and stability to great impulses and sound 
institutions to republican America. 

Is it to be supposed, that wlth this newly awakening 
consciousness of the meaning and value of his life, the 
farmer—the owner of the soil in America—is not to 
seize any advantages to develope his best faculties?— 
Does any thinking man believe that sucha class will 
eontinue to plow and delve in an ignorant routine, in an 
age when men force steam to almost annihilate space 
and lightning to outrun time? 

And this brings us at once to the great topic of the 
day, with the farmer—aGRiCULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

Now, that it is confidently believed that we are to 
havea great agricultural po en in the State of New 
1 ork—a school which will probably be the prototype of 
many in other States—some diversity of opinion exists 
as to the character of that school. 

“(Let it be a school for practical farming—a school in 
whieh farmers’ sons shall be taught to plow and mow, 
and ‘make both ends meet,’ and show farmers how they 
canmake money,” says one. 

“Give us a school in which the science of agriculture 
shalkbe taught, where the farmer’s son shall be made a 
good chemist,a good mathematician, a good naturalist, 





—yes, and even taught Greek and Latin, etc., so that he 


the operation of a single law of nature which it in- 
volves. The first is mere theory—the second mere 
practice. 

It is easy to see, that he who is only a theorist is no 
more likely to raise good crops profitably, than a theo- 
retical swimmer is to cross the ellespont like Leander; 
and that the mere practical farmer is as little likely to 
improve on what he has learned by imitation, as his 
horse is to invent a new mode of locomotion. 

The difference of opinion, regarding the nature or the 
province of an agricultural school, seems mainly to grow 
out of the different sides from which the matter is view- 
ed—whether the advocate favors science or practice 
most,—forgetting that the well educated agriculturist 
should combine in himself both the science and the art 
which he professes. 

The ditference between knowledge and wisdom is no 


| Where better illustrated than in a mixed study like agri- 


culture. Knowledge may beeither theoretical or practic- 
al; but wisdom is “knowledge put in action.” Whatthe 
agricultural school, which this age and country now de- 
mands, must do to satisfy us, is to teach—not 
alone the knowledge of the books—not alone the 
practice of the fields, but that agricultural wisdom which 
involves both, and which can never be attained without 
a large development of the powers of the pupil in both 
directions. His head and hands must work together.— 
He must try all things that promise well, and know the 
reason of his failure as well as his success. To this end 
he must not be in the hands of quack chemists and 
quack physiologists in the lecture halls, or those of 
chimerical farmers or dullteamsters in the fields. Hence 
the State must insist upon having, for teachers, only the 
ablest men; men who will teach wisely, whether it be 
chemistry or plowing,—teach it in the best and most 
thorough manner, so that it may become wisdom for the 
pupil. Such men are always successful in their own 
sphere and calling, and can no more be had for the ask- 
ing than once can have the sun and stars. They must 
be sought for and carried off by violence, and made to 
understand that the State has a noble work for them, 
which she means to have rightly and well done. 

To achieve this, an agricultural school must be plan- 


ned, neither with a lavish nor a niggardly spirit. As 
agriculture is especially an industrial art, the manual 


labor practiced of that art should be an inevitable part 
of the education and discipline of the pupils. But to 
base the operation of the school upon the plan of im- 
mediate profit, in all its branches, solely, would, we 
conceive, cut off ina great degree the | t source of 
profit to the country at large. The pupils would leave 
the school either as practical farmers after a single mod- 
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el, or they would leave it with their heads full of unsat- | tendent, and at least four De 
isfied longing after theories which they had not been | tendents, should be ay 

They would be destitute of that | 
wisdom which comes only from knowledge and experi- | 
ence combined, and would go home only to fail in apply- | 
ing a practice suited to a different soil from their own, | 


permitted to work out. 


or to indulge (at large personal loss,) theories which 
might have been forever settled in company with an 
hundred others, at the smallest possible cost to tl 
State. 


ic 


We rejoice to seethe awakened zeal of the farmers of | 
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puty or District Superin- 
ypointed during the present winter, 
and enter upon their duties as soon as possible; that an 
Educational paper should be published under the edit- 
orial oharge of the State Superintendent, and sent to 
each Teacher in the State, and otherwise circulated as 
widely as possible; that the Superintendents should be 
selected from the practical Teachers, or men who have 
been active iti the promotion of popular education; that 
a compensation should be paid to them sufficient to 
command the services of the most competent men in 


the State of New York, im this subject of agricultural | the State; and that the Deputy Superintendents should, 


education, 
Legislature warmlg séconding and supporting their 
wishes, and most of all, we rejoice to see a Governor 
who unceasingly “- upon our law-makers the value 
and necessity of a@gteat agricultural school. One of our 


contemporaries—the editor of the Working Farmer—|to the District Superintendent one 


has aptly remarked that Wasmreron was our only great 
statesman, who had ‘‘the moral courage to advocate the 
rights of farmers. Statesman mistake the more appa- | 
rent praise of other classes for the praise of the majori- 
ty.” If however, the views of Hamilton Fish, regard- 
ing this subject, are carried out by the Legislature of 


this State, the people willowe him a great debt of grati-| of an efficient Board of Su 





We rejoiee to find a large majority of our }as far as possible, superintend the examination of all 
| the Teachers in their respective districts. 


To defray 
the — of such a supervision and gf publishing the 
State Educational paper, the follow, plan was pro- 
posed: That each applicant for exami yn Should pay 
, and if found 
qualified, should receive a certificate authorizing him 
to teach a Common School in any county in the State, 
and, whether qualified to teach or not, should, in return 


| for the fee, receive, for one year, the educational paper 


without expense except for postage. 
The reasons urged in favor of the early appointment 
rintendents, were: that a 


tude, for urging the formation of an educational insti-| single om pee ey oe covfned mostly to his office in 


tution, which will, both directly and indirectly, do | 
more to elevate the character of the great industrial | 
class of the nation, and develope the agricultural wealth 
of the country at large, than any step which has been 
taken since the foundation of the republic. 

An agricaltural college, for the complete education of | 
farmers, where the wisest al economy of farming, in- | 
volving all its maim sé¢ientifie and practical details, suc-| 
cessfully established my the State of New York, will be| 
the model and type of a similar institutions in every | 
State inthe Union. tS imffwence will be speedily felt 
in all parts of the country; and it is therefore of no lit-| 
tle importance that the plan — by the Legislature 
should be one worthy of the object in view, and the 
ripeness of the times. 

Above all, when a good plan is adopted, let it not be 
rendered of little value by telne entrusted for execution 
to the hands of those who stand ready to devour the 
loaves and fishes of State patronage. It is easy to de- 
vise, but it ix hardto execute wisely; and we warn the 
farmers in our Legislature, the State Agricultural Society 
(which has already done such earnest service in this good 
cause,) and the Executive to guard against a failure in a} 
great and wise scheme, by entrusting its execution, to! 
to any but those whose competence to the task is be-| 
yond a shadow of a doubt. 

——_—_—_~+-30o-eo—_ —— 


Ohio State Teachers’ Convention. 


The second annual meeting of this Association was 
attended in this city on the 26th and 27th of December | 
last. Members and delegates, to the number of sixty | 
or more, from nearly thirty different counties, were in | 
attendance. 

The Introductory Address was delivered by the Pres- 
ident, Hon. 8. Galloway; his subject was ‘The im-| 
portance of general education, and the paramount im- | 

ortance of correct moral instruction, based upon the | 
sible.” This address, by request of the Association, 





the capital, could do little toward learning the actual 
condition of Schools throughout the State, or the form 
ation, by visiting and addressing citizens of the differ- 
ent counties, of a correct public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of popular education, and that in no way could the 
proper examination of Teachers, the supervision of 
Teachers’ Institutes, the delivery of popular lectures on 
Education; and the collection of the faets and statistics 
in regard to the present a Of Schools, which 


| are so essential to an intelligent of our School 
| system, (which it is expected wil be secured soon after 


a new Constitution shall have been adopted,) be provi- 
ded for so effectually as by appointing a Board of Su- 
perintendents. 

The session of the Association was pleasant_and har- 
monious, and, it is hoped, will result in the ac@éomplish- 
ment of good. The semi-annual meeting is to Be at- 
tended in Springfield, on the 3d and 4th of July next. 

7-7-esoe + 
On the Training of Horses. 

Mr. Batesam—In yonr paper of December. Ist, a 
subscriber says he has a valuable young horse that is in 
the habit of rearing and walking on his hind feet, there - 
by endangering his rider, &c., and asks information how 
to cure him. In the first place let it be understood that 
all animals are governed by love and fear, that when 
these two pate are excited to the highest degree, 
the animal is under the fullest subjection. 1 have alse 
had a valuable young horse that was in the habit of 
rearing—pitching forward, coming down with stiff fore 
legs, and kicking high at the same time; in this way 
would throw the best of riders several feet higher than 
his back. The above theory was put in practice—he 
was taken on to the barn floor, (a pen about 16 feet 
square is best,) with whip in hand, commenced curry- 
ing and handling as we would an old horse—handling 
his legs and lifting his feet, &c. Soon he became vexcd 


| and showed disposition to fight, in turn, he was showed 





will be published in the Appendix to Mr. Galloway’s| that others could fight too; he required considerable 
Annual Report as Superintendent of Schools. The! whipping, but as SOON as he manifested submission, the 
time was occupied, during the session, with the reading | Whipping was dispensed with, and the handling process 
of Reports on various topics connected with schools | continued; he was ordered to come here, take in the bit, 
and the cause of education, prepared by committees | stand round, come to the side of a barrel for the rider to 
previously appointed, and the discussion of plans for | get on, and do many other things, and in all cases when 
promoting the efficiency of Schools, and the better ad- | he obeyed, was treated kindly and praised; but when he 
ministration of the School System of our State. |did not obey, was used roughly or scolded. In three 
The subject deemed by the members to be of para- | hours he was broke of all his bad tricks, and there was 
mount importance at the present time, was the enact-| no more difficulty in riding him. 
ment of ato providing for the efficient supervision of| 1 believe that any young horse may be broke in this 
Schools. The opinion prevailed, that while it is not | Way, by a skillful hand, to do any thing that a horse 
to be expected that the present Legislature will effect |can do. It isthe way Cireus riders break their horses, 
any considerable modification of the existing School | and the way to make the most useful and safe animals. 


Laws, still it is highly desirable that a State Superin-' Clermont county, Ohio, Dec., 1849. FARMER. 
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Italian or Biac Kk Spanish Fowls. 


Thi 
van tries along the Mediterranean. They are very dis- 


an : ’ : 
netly marked, and uniform in point and color. 


——— 
b-velis very common in Italy, Spain and other | The hen-house should be kept clean, and all filth from 


remains of food should be carefully removed. There 
should be a good supply of gravel, which ought to be 
renewed occasionally, or dug over so as to furnish a 


The size is large, the form compact and symmetrical; | fresh lot often. 


large 


single combs, and long wattles, which expose them to| 


the color, ajet, shining black. They have very 
njury in very cold climates, unless well protected by a} 
warm house. 


t| 


The eggs of this breed are large and of excellen 


quality The flesh is also excellent. They are good | 


They are | 
most profitable races, and all | 
show will testify to their fine | 
justly be classed among the} 


layers, and they commence laying young. 
considered as one of the 
who saw them at the late 
appearance, as they may 
most ornamental breeds. 
Our engraving is drawn from life, by Brown, repre- | 
senting specimens of the fine lot exhibited at the late 
fair Boston, by Mr. Daniel Buxton, Danvers, some of 
which he sold at ten dollars per pair—wN. E. Farmer. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF FOWLS. | 


The great art in the managements of hens, in order to 
render them profitable, is to cause them to lay in the win- 
ter, as it is this season in which eggs are scarce and high. 
If a person keeps a flock of hens in order to supply his 
family with eggs, or for the purpose of selling the eggs 
in market, he must manage so they will lay in winter, 
else they will not generally pay their expenses. For in 
the first case, he will be ae the necessity of buying 
eggs when they are very dear, and if he produces eggs 
for the market, he has them only when every body’s hens 
lay, and he must sell them at a low rate. 


To cause hens to lay in winter, furnish them witha 


warm, dry shelter, ina warm location, where they can be 
free from cold winds, and enjoy a good share of sunshine. 


non-feathered bipeds. 


Hens should have a constant supply of pure water, 
and pure, wholesome food. They are fond of corn, 
wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, rye, rice, millet, boiled 
potatoes, and various other kinds of food. Generally, 
the rays to grain may be used as their principal food; 
but it is better to supply them with several kinds. They 


| are very fond of corn and they flourish well with thisas 


their main food. Boiled potatoes, mashed up while hot 
with meal or almost any kind of grain, or with wheat 
bran of shorts, and given warm, are an excellent food in 
cold weather, and greatly promotes laying. Changesin 
food are advantageous. Hens prefer variety, as well as 


In winter and in summer, when confined to small yards 
hens should have a small supply of animal food. Re- 
fase meat or fish may be given, cooked or raw. Scraps 
are often obtained for this purpose, from the tal 
low dealers; but this is not so acceptable to hens as 


| fresh meat or fish, which may be obtained at a — 


rate or gratis, fromthe fish market or butcher. Fres 
unburnt bones, —— or chopped fine, are excellent, 
as they supply both animal food and lime. 


Hens need various condiments, such as lime, chalk, or 
pounded bones and oyster shells. Egg shells are also 
good. Lime may be given in old mortar. They must 
have some material to form egg shells, when the cannot 
have access tothe ground, even if they have a supply of 
gravel. They should also have, occassionally, some 
green food, such as eabbages or raw turnips, potatoes or 
apples, cut in large slices, and they will peck and eat 
what they want. 

Though hens should be kept warm in winter, they 
should not be crowded together in large lots without 
ventilation, as they will be liable to disease from impure 
air, In mild weather, when the ground is bare, they 
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should go out inthe sun. In feeding boiled potatoes 
and other warm foods to hens, it should be given early 
in the morning, and the grain should be covered up at 
night, else they will fill themselves with that before they 
ceta warm breakfast. Give dry loam or ashes to roll 
in 

With good management, generally in accordance with 
what we have recommended, hens will lay well in winter 
if they are of good breed and not too old, and are in a 
healthy condition. If they do not lay, with much care 
and attention, give them a very little cayenne in their 
mixed food, and warm and stimulating food. Hens of- 
ten suffer in winter for want of exercise. They will fly 
trom their roost, eat their breakfast, and stand almost 
motionless, and go to roost again soon after noon, espe- 
cially if they are in rather a dark house 


We avoid this evil by covering their grain up in the | 
gravel and let them scratch fora living, which gives | 


them exercise that is conducive both to their health and 


comfort, and totheir laying. Whether they have gravel | 


in large boxes, or on a ground floor, mix the grain up 
several inches deep in it. This is often essential to sue- 
cess, as sometimes hens will not lay without their being 
reduced to the necessity of taking exercise. Bury they 
grain so that they must have considerable labor in find- 
ing it, leaving a little on the top and near the surface to 
induce search for more. This is the best remedy for 
laziness; as that exercise which gains the food gives a 
good relish for it. 

We will name a few. among the many instances of 
the profit of hensin winter when well managed. One 
winter we had eight hens, which were well supplied with 
water, grain and goavel, but did not lay in winter—not 
oneeggin January. The next winter, we tried what 
could be done with the same hens, then the worse for 
age, as they were mostly old hens. They were in the 
same house. We gave them warm food and condiments, 
and buried their grain in gravel and old plaster, and they 


laid eggs enough in January to pay three times the ex- | 


pense for their food. 

J. S. Sayward, Esq., editor of the Bangor Courier, in 
an article furnished for the Yankee Farmer, stated that 
from one hundred and fifty hens he had nineteen hun- 
dred eggs inthe month of January. This was in the 
cold region Down East. Numerous other cases might 
be named of large profits from extra attention in man- 
aging hens in cold weather.—N. E. Far. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Extracts relating to Agriculture---Tariff---Postage and 
Census. 

“No direct aid has been given by the general govern- 
ment to the improvements of agriculture, except by the 
expenditure of small sums for the collection and publi- 
cation of agricultural statistics, and for some chemical 
analyses which have been paid for out of the Patent fund. 
This aid is inmy opinion wholly inadequate to give to 
this leading branch of American industry, the encour- 
agement which it merits; I respectfully recommend the 
establishment of an Agricultural Bureau, to be connect- 
ed with the department of the Interior. To elevate the 
social condition of the agriculturist, to increase his pros- 
perity and to extend his means of usefulness to his 
country, by multiplying his sources of information, 
should be the study of every statesman and a primary 
object of every Legislature.” 


[Wesincerely hope that this recommendation will now 
be carried into effect. 
ttention of Congress, through the agricultural press, 








enue. I donot doubt the right or duty of Congress to 
encourage domestic iudustry, which is the great cause. 
of national as well as individual wealth and prosperity« 
I look to the wisdom and patriotism of Congress for th 

adoption of a system which will place home labor a 

least ona sure and permanent footing, and by due en 

couragementof manufacturers, give anew and increased 
stimulus to agriculture,and promote the development of 
our vast resources and the extension of our commerce 
Believing that tothe attainment of these ends as well as 
the necessary augmentation of the revenue and the pre 
vention of frauds, a system of specific duties is be 

adapted, I strongly recommend to Congress the adoption 
of that system, fixing the duties at rates high enough to 
afford substantial and sufficient encouragement to ow 
own industry, and at the same time so adjusted as to in 

sure stability. 

“Theact of 1845, reducing postage, has now by it 
operation during four years produced results fully show 
ing that the income from such reduced postage is sufti- 
cient to sustain the whole expense of the service of the 
Post Office Department, not including the cost of trans 
portation on mail steamers, on the lines from New York 
to Chagres—from Panama to Astoria, which have not 
been considered by Congress as properly belonging to 
the mail service. : 

“It is submitted to the wisdom of Congress whethera 
further reduction of postage should not now be made, 
more particularly on the letter correspondence. This 
avid be relieved from the unjust burthen of transport- 
ing and delivering the frank matter of Congress for which 
public service provision should be made from the treas- 
ury. lconfidentty believe that a change may safely be 
made, reducing all single letters to the uniform rate of 
five cents, regardless of distance, without thereby impo 
sing any greater taxon the treasury than would consti 
tute a very moderate compensation for this public ser\ 
ice; and I therefore respectfully recommend such reduc 
tion. Should Congress prefer to abolish the franking 
| privilege entirely,it seems probable that no demand on 
| the treasury would result from the proposed reduction 
lof postage. Whether any diminution should now be 
made, orthe result of the reduction to five cents which 
| Lhave recommended should be first tested, is submitted 
| to your decision. 

“By act of the 3d of March, 1849, a Board was consti- 
tuted to make arrangements for taking the seventh cen- 
| sus, composed of the Secretary of State, the Attorney 
| General and the Postmaster General, and it was made the 


si 


duty of this Board “to prepare and caused to be printed 


|such forms and schedules for connecting in statistical 
| tables, under proper heads, such information as to mines, 
| agriculture, commerce, manufactures, education, and 
| other topics as would exhibit a full view of the pursuits, 
industry, education and resources of the country.” The 
| duties enjoined upon the Census Board, thus established 
| having been performed, it nowrests with Congress to 
| enact a law for the carrying into effect the provision of 
| the constitution which requires an actual enumeration 
|of the people of the United States within the ensuing 
year. 

| — -27coo — 

| Laro Oru.—In Cincinnati it is calculated that 11,000,- 
| 00U pounds of lard will be run into lard oil this year, 
| two-sevenths of which will make stearine, the residue 
| oil, say about 20,000 barrels of 43 gallons each. There 
| is also an establishment in that city extensively engaged 


in extracting the grease from the residue of the hog, and 
| 


Ithas often been urged upon the | will probably this year operate in this way on 30,009 


|hogs. This concern alone is expected to turnout this 
| season 3,000,000 pounds of lard. 3,000,000 pounds of 


and otherwise; and by a resolution of the Ohio State) stearine have been made in one year into candles and 
Board of Agriculture, three years ago, this subject was | 894p in these factories, and they can make 6000 pounds 


particularly commended to our Senators and Represen- 
tatives.] 


“T recommend a revision of the existing tariff and its 


of candles per average day, throughout the year.— 
Ex. 





Money skilfully expended in drying land by draining 


adjustment ona basis which may augment the rev- | it, or otherwise, will be returned with ample interest. 
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| sides being filled with interesting and useful matter, are 
illustrated with fine wood engravings, illustrating 
among other things a series of articles on the fishes of 
the western waters, from the pen and pencil of Dr. Kirt- 
land. With such names as editors, no further guarantee 
can be wanted of the high character of the Visitor, and 
we hope it will find a welcome to thousands of families 
and fire-sides in Ohio. 

| ~2+wooesr — 

Acknowledgments. 

| Aw Appress delivered at the annual Fair of the New 


C U L - i] V A 7 O R. | Haven Horticultural Society, Sept. 26, 1849, by S. B. 
y, sep y 


Parsons, with transactions of the society. 
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| Ayn Appress delivered before the Kalamazoo, (Mich.,) 
| Agricultural Society, by Jos. R. Williams, Oct. 11,1849. 
Tue Leeistaturr, though nominally organized, has | 
Net | Aw Appress on the Progress an Improvements that 


< : = “leh, 2 | have been made in the Mechanical Arts; delivered before 
ular business. The “Agricultural Club,” has not | cP? ‘ ; OFF Sa 
. * EGE: SPT PR the Mechanics’ Institute at its annual Fair, Oct. 9,1849, 
vt the past two weeks, oWing to Various Causes, “ oe . 
‘ 2 | by Rev. Joun Axsurtis, editor of the N. Y. Farmer and 
Mechanic. 
| P The mevting of committees at Cincinnati did not result The respective donors will please accept our thanks 
. | . 
1 any plan of union of the different societies for the | for the foregoing documents. 


ot yet (in Senate) agreed upon rules, or commenced 
-7oo + 


Me . ’ | 
State Fair; bat it was amicably agreed, that the whole| yoy. Tuos. Ewsank, Commissioner of Patents, also 


should be managed by the State Board, and members of | pas our thanks for Patent Office Report and list of 
. . , . . ** 7 . o| 
the societies would assist as individuals. The list of] patents for 1848. 
Hen. B. P. Jounson, Secretary of N. Y. Ag. Soc., for 
valuable favors—documents, &c. 


-2.ecn 


emiums was made out. | 
} 


Tue Wearurr has been very changeful, and severe at | 


ae ae - 

imes of late. About nine inches of suow fell yester- | McCormick's Patent Virginia Reaper. 

jav—January 14th. | In another column will be found an advertisement of 
, . ~.0e-o \this machine. We are authorised to say that Mr. H. G. 
Prass op Pouusey Houm are unavoidably deferred | Hubbard, an agent of Messrs. C. H. McCormick & Co., 
1) our next. . is on his way from Chicago with the intention of travel- 


|ing through the wheat growing portions. of this State, 
| for the purpose of making arrangements for the ezten- 
| sive introduction and sale of their Reaper, for the next 
Prank Roaps shall not be forgotten—it is a subject of |harvest: and that he will be prepared to offer the most 
ch importance to farmers. We willthank our friends | liberal terms to effect the same. Indeed we are now in- 
esiding near plank roads in operation, to send us any |formed that such is the confidence of the enterprising 


[Inquiries about lime, and culture of corn, will re- 


ive attention in our next. 


facts that may be deemed interesting in relation to cost | manufacturers in the machine, that they are willing to 
r profits, &e. |have it taken on trial, to be returned if not approved; 
sees . and that from one to two hundred at least will be sent 
Osace Onxance Srep.—We did not find the new seed | into this State to be so disposed of, if not previously dis- 
at Cincinnati, as we had hoped, but learned it was cer- | posed of on their usual terms which is nearly the same 
tainly on the wav, and would arrive very soon, when a| thing. 
supply will be sent us by railroad. We shall send some | The great success of this machine on the western 
for the north part of the State, to J. Stair & Son, Cleve- Prairies, must bespeak for it the favorable consideration 
md; Jas. Johnson, Wooster; and J. S. Kelly & Co.,|of our farmers. We learn it has recently been greatly 
Massillon. We do not wish to furnish it to retailers | improved, and is manufactured in a superior manner by 
: commission; but will sell for cash at $7 per peck, or|the inventor, who is provided with one of the largest 
$25 per bushel; retail at $1 per quart. | manufacturing establishments in the western country, 
re Were £ and with every other facility required for the business. 
. . - “ | - +weee —_ 
Garpen Seeps—We shall again have a supply of! A Good Litter of Pigs. 


; : | Mr. Joel Given, of Colerain township, in this county, 
in a week or two. Wehope before another year some|has handed us the weight of a single litter of pigs 
person fitted for the business, will open a seed and im-| which he has just butchered.. They were sixteen months 


choice garden seeds for sale at the office of this paper, 


nlement storein this city. j}and fourteen days old, and twelve in number. Their 
ener a ype agg. / \weight was as follows;—240, 290, 298, 348, 360, 397, 
= Sy ee rg | 328, 343, 352, 368, 380, 391.. The average weight 3543 


“ Tue Famity Visitor” is the title of a new paper just} pounds, They had corn the first winter, but none 
started at Cleveland,edited by J. P. Kirtland, 8. St John nee the —— until y~ ordinary feeding 
. a iat ia ‘ “3 time. If any of our readers can beat that in the pig 
and 0. H. Knapp; published weekly, 8 large quarto line, we should like to hear from them.—Belmont Chron. 
pages, $1,50 per year. The two numbers before us, be- | cle, Jan. 4, 1850. 
i 
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Hints to Correspondents. new kinds of Implements, new varieties of Grain, é&c.; 
The following portions of a cirenlar recently sent by | or improvements in Dwelling Houses and domestic con 
us to persons invited to become correspondents for this veniences—progress in Education ; or whatever may 
paper, we commend to the attention of all who may con- | tend to foster and promote a spirit of nmPRovEMENT. 
template writing occasional communications for our} 7. 
columns: several days or a week before the date of the paper it 
1. Be short. Remember that our sheet is not large,| is designed for; especially when giving intelligence of 
and we have many contributors ; and besides, long arti- | thecrops, &c.; and do not feel slighted if your articles 
cles are seldom read, especially by workingmen. Weare occasionally deferred, abridged or omitted—as we 
say then, be short—though at the same time we hope | expect often to have a surplus of communications, and 
you will not forget to state all the particnlars that may | mustexercise our own discretion as to which shall he 
be essential when narrating facts or giving the results of | omitted. 
experiments. 








Write early, so that your letter may reach us 


J? Extra copies of the paper containing any article, wil! 
9. Give a title or heading to each subject about which be furnished gratis to the writer, or mailed to his friends if de- 
you write, and do not mix up a variety of topics in one ‘ 
communication, except it be under several different | [&PThis number of the Cultivator, has been delayed 
heads. (The observance of this rule will be found of | 20r3 days, waiting the arrival ofengravings from Cin- 
much service to young writers.) _cinnati. 

3. Signatures. We prefer that correspondents should 
attach their proper name to communications, particular- 
ly when stating facts, or real occurrences; but weare not 
strenuous on this point, and those who prefer to give | 
only their initials, or an adopted name will be allowed 
to do so. 

4. Style. Do not attempt fine style in writing for the | 
Cultivator. It is a common error to suppose that an ar- 
ticle designed for publication must be written in a pecu- 
liar style, and that a large number of high sounding | 
words must some how be introduced. Instead of this, | 
we advise you to write in the plainest style, using as| 
correct language as you can, and choosing such words | 
as best express just the idea you wish to communicate. 
5. Write as plain a hand as you well can; then the| 
printer will not vex you with blunders. Use black ink 
and white paper, with the lines a good distance apart, | 
and be careful to cross ts and dot the is ; also to begin 
each sentence with a capital letter, and make a dot at | 
the close. When a new subject is introduced on the| 


5 i “] i } . . 
mp, oto vie te pee aes te atte aoe for *| pot able to answer quite satisfactorily. The form above 
head if necessary ; and if matter relating to subscrip- 


: A . | represented, Hovey’s patent, and a very similar onecall- 
tions or the business of the office is appended to the 


a A 


| 








i 
ae a 
LSS 
** Which is the Best Straw] Cutter?’’ 
This question, asked by a correspondent, we are 





' : | ed Green’s are perhaps the most effective for cutting hay 
same sheet, let it be written where it can be separated 


| e * ’ 
| and straw, but arenot suitable for corn stalks. Rich’s 
| 


and Dinsmore’s are better for the latter purpose. 
— --»w meer —- 


from the portion designed for the printer. 

6. Subjects about which to write, are more plenty 
than most people suppose. Whatever information you 
think would be interesting or valuable to the farming 
community, especially such as relates to your portion 
of the country, it will be proper for you to communi- 
eate through the Cultivator. Experienced writers and 
readers, may, with advantage, venture to give instruc- 
tion upon subjects relating to the theory or science of ag- 
riculture, also upon education, &c., but young writers 
should confine their efforts to facts, experiments and ob- 
servations of a more practical character. We givea few 
heads of suitable subjects forcommunications: Observa- 
tions on the Weather, Crops, Harvest &c., during Spring 
and Summer—particularly noting any injury or failure 
of crops, &c.; Accounts of the organization or Meet 

ings, of Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, and of 
their Fairs, &c.; any local imorovements, in the way of 
Plank Roads, Rail Roads, &e.; also, in draining lands— 
introduction of improved Stock, new modes of Tillage, 











Gill & Tillingh ast’s Improved Churn. 

Since our notice of this churn last year, it has been 
materially improved: by substituting the round for the 
square form, and by a betier arrangements of the cleets 
or breakers inside; so that the patentee now challen- 
ges all the world to produce a better churn. Mr. Till- 
inghast is now manufacturing these churns extensive- 
ly in this city, having by repeated experiments become 
satisfied that it is just the article which every family 
that makes butter ought to have. (See his advertise- 
ment in this paper.) We don’t keep a cow nor make 
butter, so we must leave others to decide upon its mer- 
its. 

The churn combines the atmospheric withthe beater 
principle, in a manner ti.at appears very philosophical ; 
and from witnessing its operation, as well as from the 
testimony of thers, we think it will be found to work 
well and give satisfaction. 








List of Agricultural Papers. 

lhe following list of our agricultural exchanges em- | 
braces all the periodicals of this character published in 
the United States, we believe, (besides one or two else- | 
where;) and as a whole, considering their literary and 
scientific ability, appearance, and cheapness, they are 
in honor to the country and the age in which we live, 
Of all these, 


with only one or two exceptions, we have been readers 


is well as to their editors and publishers. 


from their commencement; and such has become our 
ittachment to most of them, that we shall desire to con- 


tinue our friendly acquaintance through life, whatever 
may be our lot or occupation. | 


‘Tue Cvurtivator” (Albany, N. Y.) may be consid- 
ered the leading agricultural paper of this country— 
embracing a wider range of subjects and correspond- 
‘nee, as well as circulation, than any other. Published 
by Luther Tucker, monthly, 32 pages octavo, $1 per 
year. Edited by L. Tucker, S. Howard and J. J. 
Thomas. (Vol. VIL., new series, just commenced.) 


“ Aywenican Acricutturist,” (New York,) also main- 
tains a high character, and is adapted to the whole 


country. A. B.and R. L. Allen, editors. C. M. Sax- 
ton, publisher. Monthly, 32 pages octavo. $1 per 
year. (Vol. IX.) 


‘“‘Grenessre Farmer,” (Rochester, N. Y.,) is an old 
favorite of ours; and its very name is, to our mind, sug 
gestive of wheat fields and scientifie grain culture. It 
is now edited and published by Dr. Daniel Lee, who is 
well known to the readers of agricultural journals, as 
an able and scientific writer on these subjects. Month- 
ly, 24 pages octavo, 50 cents per year. (Vol. aa) 


“Rurat New Yorker,” (Rochester, N. Y.,) is the 
title of a new agricultural and miscellaneous paper just 
started by D. D. T. Moore, late publisher of the Gene- 
see Farmer. Weekly, 8 pages Fouble quarto, $3 per 
(We have not yet seen a copy of this work.) 

“ Awertcan Farmer,” (Baltimore, Md., has the a 
of being the oldest agricultural journal in this country, 
and is not outdone by any of its more youthful con- 
temporaries in earnest and successful endeavors to pro 
mote agricultural improvement. Samuel Sands, editor; 
monthly, 32 pages octavo. $1 per year. (Vol V., new 


series.) 


year. 


“Mate Farmer,” (Augusta, Me.,) is a spirited and 
able paper, devoted to agriculture, news, literature, 
d&e. E. Holmes, editor; weekly, folio, $2 per year. 
(Vol. XVIII.) 

“Boston Cuitivator,” (Boston, Mass.)—A sprightly 
and talented sheet, more literary than the last named, 
and of larger size. Otis Brewer and James Pedder, 
editors; weekly, 8 pages large quarto, $2 per year. 
(Vol. XI.) 

“‘ Massacnusetts Piovenman,” (Boston.)—An emi- 
nently practical and sound paper—agricultural anc 
miscellaneous. Wm. Buckminster, editor; weekly, $2 
per year. Vol. IX. 


“New Enotaxp Farmer,” Boston; a young and | 
sprightly sheet, with a time-honored name, and edited | 


with marked ability by 8S. W. Cole; semi-monthly, 16 
pages octavo, $1 per year. Vol. IT. 

“Farmer’s Monty Visrtor,” Concord, N. H.—This 
se od has long done able service among the hills and 
va 
little behind most of its Eastern contemporaries in ed- 
itorial ability and mechanical appearance; probably ow- 
ing to its low price and scanty patronage. Isaac Hill, 
editor—J. F. Brown, publisher; monthly, double quar- 
to; 50 cents per year. Vol. XI. 


“ Berxsuie Cutrturist,” Pittsfield, Mass., is a cheap 


and useful family paper; S. Reed, editor; weekly quar- 
to, $1.50 per year. Vol. Ill. 
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lies of the Granite State, but seems of late to fall a| 
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“Vermont Scuoor JouryaL Anp AGRICULTURIST,” 
Windsor, Vt.—Devoted to education and agriculture 
by Bishop and Tracy; monthly, 16 pages, 50 ets. Vol 
IV. 


“Farmer anp Mecuanic,”” New York.—A valuable 
paper for farmers as well as mechanics. It contains 
much valuable information respecting new inventions, 
patents, &e. W. H. Starr and J. Alburtis, editors. 
Weekly, quarto, $2 per year. Vol. VI. 

“ Proven, Loom anp Anvit,” Philadelphia. This 
is at present the most substantial and book-like agri- 
cultural periodical in the country; and we need not say 
it is exceeded by none in editorial abllity, for it could 
not be otherwise with such an experienced and talented 
veteran as J. S. Skinner at its head. May he long live 
and prosper! Monthly, 64 pages, stitched and covered; 
$3 per year. Vol. II. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 
es _ 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS 

From our Friendly Readers and Correspondents. 

Many of the letters received by us from our friends 
and correspondents at this time of year, convey senti- 
ments and suggestions which we scarcely feel at liberty 
to withold from our readers, although written only for our 
The following 
extracts are from a few letters of this kind: 


individual benefit or encouragement. 


The first is from a young farmer in Montgomery coun- 
ty, in reply to our request for an increase of correspon- 
It will be seen that he rightly understands the 
advantages which may result to his mind, from the ex- 


dents. 


ercising of his talents inthe way proposed. Wecom- 


mend this hint to others. 


" * * * — It is true lam young, and have 
not as much experience as some of my neighbors, but, 
sir, lam in pursuit of knowledge, upon the subject of 

| agriculture, and as I have been born and raised upon the 
farm that I now own, and have worked at the business 
from my boyhood up,I have had an opportunity of learn- 
ing some things, and I am now satisfied, that the day for 
farming in the careless, slovenly way our father did, is 
passed, and it is time that we young farmers at least 
should wake up to our true interest, and the elevation of 
| our profession. 

Be assured friend Bateham, that I do not propose cor- 
responding with you thus, for the sake of the favors you 
prpreets confer upon your regular contributors:—no 

| such motive induces me tooffer my service. I shall have 

|your paper though it may cost me a dollar, or two of 
them per year. But the light in which I look at the sub- 
ject isthis: By having taken it upon myself to report 
to you once a month for instance, upon the subject of ag- 

/riculture, it would call forth the energies of my mind, 
| and cause me to take careful notice of every thing that 
| would come within the range of my observation; and 
thus while I would be searching out, and communicating 
| information to others, 1 would receive the greatest bene- 

fit myself. 


The next is from a friend in Carroll county, who offers 
|to become a contributor, and expresses warm approba- 
|tion of our plan for a regular correspondent in each 
county. 


Something like this has for sometime seemed to me 
|desirable. Duringthe past summer while we of Carroll 
| county were suffering from one of the most severe drouths 
| we ever experienced, we were cheered by accounts in the 
| Cultivator, showing that other portions of the State were 
blessed with plentiful showers, and abundant vegeta- 
tion. Whilst reading these accounts, the thought often 
| occurred to my mind, that some person should furnish 
information concerning Carroll. Supposing some one pos- 
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sessing more talents or more leisure than myself would | 
perform the duty, it passed along, and I believe the} 
readers of the Cultivator knew little or nothing of the| 
parched condition of Carroll and some parts of adjoin-| 
ing counties. | 

The next is from a friend in Jefferson county from whom ! 
we hope to hear occasionally. 


} 
eaten Vitetianiee toe See ee writing | HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





I have been much pleased 
with it the past year, and consider it a decided improve- 
ment on former volumes. I can now without hesitation 
recommend it as an excellent agricultural paper—credit- 
ible alike to its editor and subscribers. bor be it re- | 
metabered, such a paper is very much just whatits read-| As the season approaches for procuring and prepar- 
ers, the farmers help to make it, both by the contribu- ring Osage Orange seed, we again begin to receive letters 
tions of their enews and their pens. ' _ of inquiry for further instruction on this subject. We 

Wemay have neither the time nor opportunity to im- regret to learn that many (perhaps one-half) of those 
prove upon all its lessons; but the desire for improvement % ; , 
which is fostered by its perusal, leads us to do every- | Whe planted the seed last year were uncuccessful in pro- 
thing better, and is worth to us many times its cost.— | ducing plants; and inasmuch as many others with pre 
Much of the information in its columns is really very | ejse 
valuable. 


Culture of Osage Orange for Hedges. 
Preparation aND Sowine OF THE SEED. 


ly the same seed, (often a part of thesame package, ) 
: ' succeeded perfectly, it is evident the fault was not 
Why should not our farmers have their papers, as well sialy in the seed. Muslrous Incten £ failur 
myn, : a P , ‘ , ri istances aulure ¢ 
is joint stock and mutual insurance companies? eee . f this ki "} “es badber sone ey 
. . J : y ¢ success 0 Sk » have bee arrated t 
Seeing recently in the Cuftivator contributions of some well ” of succens ¢ a kind, h 0 ee ee d to 
f my old friends, has revived former acquaintance and | US, With all the particulars—some of them have been 
scho D day recollections, and —— me to drop a hint published in our columns the past year. We shall not 
ecasionally for its columns; but the want of time or of 
sufficient inclination has let the occasion pass till it} 4°. is th ' radeh end 1 } 
would be forgotton. I think, however, I will take an give in few words the substance of what we have learned 
hour occasionally for the special benefit of our Ohio from the experience of the past five years, in regard to 
Cultivator. 
| always begin at the “Housewife Department,” but! 
whether that part should commence the paper I must . . . vor 
: ‘ seed is almost or quite as goodas new — provided it i 
leave with the sisterhood, to whom I owe many thanks : 1 a I ‘i 





occupy space with such details now, but will simply 


the best methods of managing and sowing tne seeds. 


First, we are convinced, by many experiments that old 


for their entertaining contributions. plump anc has not been damaged by heating or other- 
ee SS wise, which can be known by observing the color of the 
Experiment in Subsoiling kernal; if it is white and sweet the seed is good, but if 


' : . 1 , yellow or brown, and of a rancid taste it isbad. How 
I'he use of the subsoil plow is gradually extending ,- 


among us, and when Me, gr nana toe hg made |¢ver, we of course prefer fresh seed when it ean - a. 
with it, and the results noted, there has been a good and we shall always procure and sell fresh seed if it ean 
profit arising from its use. be have ever been cautious be obtained. 
in recommending farmers to ac opt new modes of culture year was very scant, so that only astuall supply of seed 
inless there are good reasons for it. This mode of stir- - Ae : ea “% 

ring the soil deeply is founded in reason, and we would ¥®* gathered in Texas and Arkan-as where the trees 
re-advise farmers, wherever they can consistently with | most abound. 

their means, to give it a faithful trial. The additional | 
expense is something, inasmuch as a subsoil plow is | ,¢ preparing the seed, If obtained in winter, mix it 
needed, and an extra team to follow after the common |. : : ; 

plow. Weextract the following fromthe Working Farmer, , With three or four times its bulk of sandy earth, in a box 
communicated by Mr. James Campbell, of Weston,’ or vessel, not water tight—pour on water till saturated, 
New Jersey. 

He subsoiled every other land in a large field this year, | - . oe 
the oan slewing and manuring being inn. on freeze thoroughly, and repeatly if opportunity, stirring 
surface a ! g sé : . ; 
‘throughout the whole field. He has now gathered his | the seeds once or twice during the winter and spring. — 
crop, and measured the produce of the subsoiled and! Let it stand in ashaded cool place, and be kept moist 
unsubsoiled lands separately; the results are, that the 
subsoiled portions of the field produced at the rateof/ oo. a LEE a He" » th 
sixty-nine bushels of shelled corn per acre; while the spring; ¢ erveurdertonsen where secaongel = es the 
part not subsoiled produced sixty-one and a half bushels | Seed is not obtained in time for freezing, it will answer 
per acre. The editor of that paper thinks Mr. Campbell nearly, if not quite as well, to mix the seed with sand as 
will find the difference in yield much greater the second | .,on as procured, wet it thoroughly, and keep moist till 

vear than the first, as the subsoil by free admission of : : alate . 

‘he atmosphere, and the gases held in it, will be rendered planting time, supposing it to be for a month or so; but 
more capable of adding to the nutrition of plants. Mr. if the seed is not obtained till near or quite planting 
‘ampbell remarked that there was not so much differ- time, pour on it hot water, (not quite boiling hot) and 
uce in the yield, as he had supposed there would be le 
luring the summer, for during the dry weather there : ; : 
was great difference in the size, color and appearance | for a week or ten days, changing the water two or three 
f the stalks in favor of the subsoiled land; but an|times—butif at any time the seeds are found beginning to 
ibundance of rain during the time the corn was filling sprout, sow them immediately. 

ind ripening, gave the unsubsoiled portions a better 


It is said that the crop of fruit the past 


Second, we would recommend the following methods 


| and after soaking a few days, set the box where it will 


but not in standing water, until corn planting time in 


+t it soak in a warm room—say by the kitchen stove— 


portunity than during drought The soil for the seed bed, must be of a mellow light 
‘his provesthat subsoil land will stand drought bet- | kind—if sandy and new the better; but in a clay soilor 
‘er than unsubsoiled —Maine Far. suchas will bake after rain, the seeds will bealmost sure 
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to fail. If the soil is not light and sandy, procure a 
cart load or two of light sandy earth, and cover the 
seeds with it after sowing them in drills. This practice 
hasbeen adopted with the best results by nurserymen 
near Cincinfiati} and we have found that nearly all the 
cases of good siecess the past season, were those in 
which the soil was sandy or of a light description, and 
the failures in those of an opposite description; hence, 
we deem this point of much importance to be kept in 
mind; while at the same time, we would not recom- 
mend a very light mucky soil, as in such the seeds would 
be likely to dry up. 

Sowing, A patch of ground two orthree rods square 
is large enough for a quart of seed—and this should 
produce 3000 to 4000 plants if successful. Make the 
ground mellow and fine, as you would for sowing beets | 
or onions, With aline and hoe make drills, sap 15 or 18 
inches apart, and 114 inches deep; then drop the seed }5 
to linch apart and cover immediately if dry weather, 
raking all smooth, and leaving the seed buried about 1 
inch deep. If dry weather succeeds, water the rows at 
evening every second or third day tillthe plants appear, 
which will be in one or two weeks, according to the 
weather and condition of the seed. It will not vege- 
tate until the weather is warm enough to bring up In- 
dian corn. 

After the plants appear, care must be taken to keep 
them clear of weeds; and if hoed frequently the growth 
willbe promoted. When oneyear oldthe plants are to 
be taken up and set to form the hedge. 
this work will be given in our next. 


Directions for 


+ 2oo oe 


Peach Trees and the Effects of Winter. 


Mar. Barenam:—lIt is well known in this part of North- 
ern Ohio, that the greatest difficulty in the way of the 
peach grower, is the liability of the fruit buds to perish 
during the winter, arising from the want of hardiness 
or vital power to resist the degree of cold occasionally 
experienced. The lowest degree of temperature at, 
which the fruit buds are always safe, and the lowest at 
which none can survive, are unknown to me; but that 
they will perish at different temperatures in different 
winters, there is much reason to believe; and that they 
will perish on some trees and on others not, in the same 
winter, none can doubt, for we often meet with single 
trees in full bearing that have escaped the general fatal- 
ity around them, although equally exposed to the influ-| 
ence of the winter. The cause of these differences ap-| 
pears to lie back in the previous year’s growth. If that 
growth be made in the early part of the season, so that 
the wood, bark, and buds have full time to mature, the 
fruit buds will survive a degree of cold that would de- 
stroy those grown in the latter part of the season and 
overtaken by winter before the shoots have cast their 
leaves or completed the labors of the season. 

The presence of leaves on the shoots late in the fall, 
indicates that the organization of the shoot is imperfect, 
and is ominous of weakness and danger. On the other 
hand, a healthy tree sheds its leaves only when their 
services are no longer necessary, and if they are shed 
early their work is finished, and the buds have matured 
with a fullness of appearance which, in general, indi- 
eates good organization and vitality. A spring drought 
followed by a late growing fall, is generally fatal to the 
next year’s crop, if the winter is usually severe, but a 
good spring growth followed by a late summer or fall 
drought is more favorable. 

In 1845, the spring drought was so severe on the clay 
Jands of Huron and the adjoining counties, that the 
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peach trees grew but little before August, and then cor 
tinued growing late in the fall, and the fruit buds were 
generally killed on the 19th of February following; but 
on the adjacent moist, sandy lands of Seneca and San- 
dusky counties, they were but slightly injured, and the 
peach crop the next season, was a fair one. The depth and 
moisture of the soil protected the roots trom the drought. 
An instance that came under my observation in 1%46, 
is worth relating in this connection, to illustrate the 
manner in which different influences control the growth 
of a tree, and develope themselves in producing oppo- 
site results at the same time. The tree referred to, stood 
on the rolling clay grounds of Dr. W., of Seneca coun 
ty, and branched about three feet from the ground. The 
West half of the top produced a fine burden of fruit 
while the other produced none. It was seen by examin- 
ing the barren side, that the fruit buds had been killed 
during the previous winter, and that the late shoots 
were formed by the fall growth after the drought of 
1845, but on the fertile side the shoots were formed by 
the spring growth, with slight exceptions. The Doctor 
stated that the ground on the fertile side was manured 
aid tilled for a crop of oats in the drought, while on the 
barren side lay a hard beaten path. Manure and good 
tillage gave sufficient stimulus to the roots of the fertile 
side for healthy vegetation, but it was denied to the bar- 
ren side until it was too late to produce that perfection 
and vitality necessary to carry the buds safely through 
the ordeal of winter. The failure of the peach buds in 
1846, like that of 1849, occurred in a South-westerly 
wind on the 18th of February, with the slight differenc: 
in the coincidence of a few hours in time. In the for- 
mer year it occurred in the afternoon, and in the latter 
in the morning. The temperature in general exposures 
here on that morning was 10 or 12 degrees below Zero. 
If 12 degrees be taken as the maximum of cold, the fa- 
tal degrees in this instance are reduced to six in number, 


for the _— yassed safely through a temperature of short 
duration of 6 degrees below Zero on the morning of the 


11th of January, which places the failure between 6 and 
12 degrees below Zero. 
To ascertain the time and temperature in which fruit 
buds are killed, cut from the tree small branches, at in- 
tervals, during a suspicious time, and arrange them in a 
warm room, noting the time and rnp sg of each 
cutting, and in 24 or 36 hours, with a sharp knife, make 
the examination. The injured ones will be readily de- 
tected, by a slight purple tinge and downy appearance of 
the embryo blossom. Close examination is sometimes 
necessary, for the embryo may be injured and most of 
the bud appear fresh and healthy and remain red, and 
produce a alone in the spring without the pistil o: 
embryo. J. H. Nires. 
Huron County, Jan., 1850. 


-2eer 
Value of Sweet Apples. 
HOW TO MAKE APPLE MOLASSES AND APPLE BUTTER. 


Mr. Epirorn—Being familiar with the catalogues from 
a number of the most approved nurseries in this State, 
and several from theeast, I have been surprised to find 
so small a number of kinds of sweet apples cultivated. 
And in the report on fruits, and fruit culture to the State 
Board of Agriculture, I find only about an averag 
of two different kinds of sweet apples recommended, to 
each writer, who composed the report. High as I value 
the judgment of these worthy amateurs, in a general re- 
spect, yetas their report and recommendation of fruits 
came so extensively before the —_ of the State, | 
think it a pity there was not a better and more exten- 
sive selection of sweet apples recommended. 

All the surplus apples on a farm, or those designed 
for stock should be sweet. I have not seen any account 
of the analyses of sweet and sour apples, to show how 
much more nutrition there is in the former; but experi- 
ence goes to prove, to my satisfaction, that there is a 
heavy balance in favor of sweet apples. Horses, cattl 
and hogs fatten faster with the same amount of grain, 
by a liberal and free use of ripe sweet apples than they 
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do with sour, in short apples containing much acid, are | ly wash their own hands without being told each time 
injurious to horses. Every farmer ought to supply a/ how it is done. Give me the boy who will do his own 
sufficiency of sweet apples ripening from harvest in| work promptly and well, without asking, except once 
regular succession, through the summer, fall and winter | for all at the beginning, any question; the boy who has 
for culinary purposes, if no more; and the amount nec- | his wits about him, is never behind-hand, and don’t let 








‘ssary for that purpose is far greater when properly 
managed, than is commonly anticipated. A prudent, 
conomical, saving house-wife, with a few children to 
assist her, can save dollars worth of sweetening, and 
set_a better table by working up the sweet apples into 
molasses as they ripen through the summer. The pro- 
cess is not difficult, the apples are washed, sliced (all 
imperfection taked out,) then boiled in a little water, 
when done, throw them into a hand press which should 
be provided by the husband; after the cider is pressed 
ut, it is boiled down to molasses in brass or copper ket- 
tles; thus being ready at all times to make up a variety 
of sweet things, out of peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
raspberries, grapes and quinces. 

The fall sweet apples should be made into cider in 
the ordinary way by the men, and then boiled down as 
above, and so much of this as is wanted for the purpose 
will be ready for making apple butter, for which boil 


the apples in cider till ar peed done, tnen pour in as | 


much apple molasses as will make it strong enough, boil 


them together one hour, during which time it has to be | 


stirred. 

There is such a variety of ways in which sweet ap- 
ples can be prepared to adorn a table and gratify the 
palate, that [cannot too highly recommend them. 

The winter sweet apples should be picked, and put 
away by themselves for culinary purposes through the 
winter and spring; and if farmers would supply their 


families with plenty of them, they would soon realize 


both an improvement and saving in their diet. 
Cultivator, vol. 5, p.31.) 

i have upwards of fifty different kinds of sweet ap- 
ples, set out for my own use, and would rather add than 


(See O. 


diminish. I have them so arranged, ripening in suc- | 
‘ession, asto have them throughout the entire season of | 


a general bearing year—all of them will cook; those 
kinds that will not, ought not to be grafted. 

According to my estimate of the value of sweet ap- 
ples, it appears to me that nurserymen should cultivate 
more of them; and if their value was appreciated by 
farmers generally, there would be more cat for them. 


H 





Morgan county, Ohio, 1850. 
—_~~eoo 
Advice to boys. 


Be brisk energetic and prompt. The world is full of 
boys and men too, who drawl through life, and decide 
on nothing for themselves, but just draggle one leg af- 
ter the other, and let things take their own way. Such 
people are the dull stuff of the earth. They hardly de- 
serve as much credit as the wooden trees, for the trees 
io all they can, in merely growing, and bearing only 
leaves and seeds. But these poor, drawling, draggling 
boysdo not turn their capacities to profit half as far as 
they might be turned: they are unprofitable, like a rainy 
day in harvest time. 

Now the brisk, energetic Por will be continually 
awake, not merely with his ily eyes, but with his 
mind and attention during the hours of business. Af- 
ter he learns what he has to do, he will take a pride in 
doing it punctually and well, and would be ashamed to 
be told what he ought to do without telling. The 
drawling boy loses in five minutes the most important 
advice; the prompt, wide awake boy never has to be 
taught twice, but strains hard to make himself up to 
the mark, as far as possible, out of his own energies.— 
Third-rate boys are always depending on others; but 
first-rate boys depend upon themselves, and after a lit- 
tle teaching, just enough to know what is to be done, 
they ask no further favors of anybody. Besides, it is 
a lateen thing for a boy to get this noble way of self- 
reliance, activityand energy. Such an one is worth a 
hundred of the poor, draggling creatures who can hard- 


| the grass grow under his heels —Casket 
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Another Receipt for Washing. 
| The following receipt was received by us after our 
paper of December 15th, was issued. It differs slightly 
from the one then given, and adds a caution that may 


| be valuable —Ep. 


Receipt for Making a Cheap and Valuable Composition for 
Washing Clothes. : 
| Take 1 pint of alcohol into which put as much gum 
camphor as it will dissolve, and add Half pint of spirits 
of turpentine. Mix 4 table spoonful of this liquid with 
one quart of soft soap—stir well together, and with this 
make a warm suds. After having soaped the clothes 
| put them into it and let them remain 20 minutes, then 
work them up and down a few timesso asto rinse them. 
Wring them out and soap them again. Put them into 
cold water, and let them remain 15 minutes. The cloths 
must then by boiled in the same water a few minutes, 
after which they have only to be sudsed and rinsed. 
The foregoing receipt has been peddled through the 
country, and oolling for one dollar. We givethe receipt 
| gratis, and with it a caution, that notwit standing it is 
a great saving of labor, and answers well in some cases, 
yet with repeated use, the clothes do not look so clear 
| and white as when washed the ordinary way. 
A. SusscoriBer. 


12th mo. 1849. 

| *27-ce7r + 
Washing Silk---Inquiry. 
Mr. Batenam:—Will you please ask Aunt Patience or 
some other experienced housewife to inform us young 
members of the sisterhood how we can prevent white 
silk handkerchiefs from becoming yellow or brown by 
washing. 

Iam much pleased with the Cultivator; and hope it 
will continue to give us many valuable receipts; and di- 
rections for cultivating flowers, &c. 

Cottage Home, Pa., Jan. 1850. 


| 


Harrier. 
—_—————_2 3Oeo - 
Education of Farmer’s Daughters. 

Mr. Eprtor:—There is one subject that I have lon 
wished to see discussed in the columns of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator; and as no one else seems disposed to call it up, 
I will take the liberty of doing so, inasmuch as it direct- 
ly concerns me at the present time, and may also be of 
interest to many others of your female readers. 

My object in writing is, to solicit from our friend 
Aunt Patience, or some other lady of education and ex- 
perience, an article or two on the subject of the proper 
education of Farmers’ Daughters, and the best means of 
obtaining such education at the present time in the State 
of Ohio. 

I have from early childhood had as good advantages 
for education as our district schools in farming neigh- 
borhoods afford; but I have a desire for instruction in 
higher branches of learning; and this cannot be obtained 
without going away fromhome. My parentsare willing 
to give their children as good an education as can be ob- 
tained at moderate expense, and such as they think will 
conduce to their happiness and usefulness in their sphere 
of life; but they are afraid that sending their daughter 
to a Seminary or boarding school for a year or two, will 
create in her mind a distate for the domestic duties of a 
plain farmer’s home, and cause her tosigh for a residence 





in a city or village where she can find more congenial 
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associates. To sustain their opinions they refer to the 

examples of Miss G. and Miss D., two farmer’s daughters 

of our acquaintances, who ‘finished their education’ at 

. female Seminary, and came home, as every body said 
too proud to work and too poor to live without.” 

Now for one I do not believe that such results are the 
necessary consequence of a proper education; although | 
am forced to confess that such has too often appeared to 
be the effects of a liberal education upon farmers’ daugh 
te Now I ask why is it so? And how can this dan 
ger be avoided? These questions | must leave for wiser 
heads and abler pens than mine to answer. 

Respectfully, &c., 
Summit Co., O. Dec. 18, 1249. HELEN. 


Remarks—Helen will pardon us for condensing some- 


TS. 


what her communication. She has our thanks for call- 
ing attention to a subject of great importance, and one 
which we hope will elicit valuable instruction through 
ourcolumns. We shall be pleased to receive communi- 

cations in reply from Aunt Patience and others who feel 

qualified to afford suggestions of value concerning it. 

—Ep. 

22eee 
How to Keep Molasses. 

Fruesp Barenam—Tell Anne ip the first place, she 
must not yield to the feeling which prompted her to say 
certain methods of keeping molasses were too trouble- 
some. But to the point. 

Boil the molasses till quite thick; pour it into jugs, 
filling each jug quite full, and cork tightly, leaving no 
space between the cork and the molasses; then set the | 
juge in a cool cellar and let themremain still, and the 
molasses will keep well throughout the year, or through- 
out the present century if desired. 

Those who manufacture molasses ona large scale, 
can save it in thesame way in kegs or barrels,—the 
main points being to boil thick, and keep the vessel full, 
tight, cool and still. JUDITH. 

Short creek, Ohio, 1850. 

«2a eoe 

Cotp Weaturer West.—A letter from a friend in Cook 
county, Illinois, says: ‘‘we have had very cold weather 
lately—mercury down to 18 or 20 degrees below zero, 
and I fear the peaches are all injured in the bud again.’ 

The St. Paul, Minesota Register states that on the 17th 

ilt, the mercury was down to 21 degrees below zero.— 
Wheu! 


>| 


| 

Warries.—Take half a pint of cream and half pint of | 
milk, sligntly warm, add six eggs, and stirin gradually | 
a pound anda half of sifted flour. 


seeewer-.)l!!UU! 


| 


Rice Warrires.—Warm atea-cup and a half of boiled | 
rice With a pint of milk, mix itsmooth, and take it from | 


the fire; then stir in a pint of cold milk and a tea spoon- | —— 





fullof salt;add four well beaten eggs, and gradually 
flour enough to make a thick batter. 

Rice Cakrs.—Stir a pint of rice, boiled soft, intoa 
= of milk, with a teaspoonfnll of salt,and three well 
eaten eggs; mix with mais or rice flour stiff enough 
tofry. If your prefer them baked add two more eggs, 
and sufficient flour for rolling out, and cut them into 


cakes.— Mrs. Webster. 
-22ee 


Inpian Barrer Cakrs.—Mix together a quart of sifted 
Indian meal, (the yellow meal is best for all purposes,) 
and a handful of wheat flour. Warm a quart of milk, 
and stir into it a small tea-spoonful of salt, and two 
large table-spoonfuls of the best fresh yeast. Beat three 
eggs very light and stir them gradually into the milk in 
turn with the meal. Coverit,and set it to rise for three 
orfour hours. When quite light, bake it ona griddle 
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in the manner of buckwheat, cakes. Butter thera, cut 
them across, and send them to table hot, with molasses 
ina sauce boat. 

If the batter should chance to become sour before it 
ts baked, stir in about a salt-spoonful of pearl-ash dis 
solved in a little lukewarm water, and let it set half an 
hour longer before it is baked.— Miss Leslie. 

--eo + 

To Baxe Apptes,—Take sour apples, those of a keen 
acid, and to every square tin filled with them, pow 
over a tea-cup full of water, and one tea-cup full of su 
gar. Bake them slowly till done. Eat them with cream 
and the juice which cooks them. Nobody knows much 
of baked apples who has not eaten them in this way.— 
No quince, — peach. or phum preserves are equal to 
this simple desert.—Ez. 


cero 


ts 


Luttite KinpNesses.—Small ac of kindness—how 
pleasant and desirable they make life! Every dark 
spot is made light by them, ane every tear of sorrow is 
brushed away. When the heart is sad, and desponden- 
cy sits at the entrance of the soul, a little kindness 
drives despair away, and makes the path cheerful and 
pleasant. Who will refuse a kind act? It cost the giv 
er nothing, but is invaluable to the sad and sorrowing 
It raises from misery and degredation, and throws 
around the soul those hallowed joys that were lost in 
Paradise. : 


~---4+o+- 

A Worp.—Have you ever thought of the effect th: 
might be produced bya single word? Drop it pleas- 
antly among a group and it will make a dozen happy, 
to return the same effect on a hundred, perhaps. A bad 
word may arouse the indignation of a whole neighbor 
hood; it may spread like wildfire, to produce disas 
trous effects. 


t 





TAKE NOTICE, 
'T\HREE Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres 
of Land will be procured for all who enlisted for 5 years, 


served in Mexico, and for the heirs of all who have died in the 


Information will be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by 
writing to G. F. LEWIs, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
Postage Paid. 
Those whodo not know what became of their friends, write 
when and where they joined the ay 
Jan. 15.—6t. 


ny. 


NOTICE. 
‘THE managers of the ‘“*House of Refuge, for the Reformation 
of Juvenile delinquents,” in Philadelphia, wish to place out 
as apprentices with Farmers and Mechanics in Ohio and Indi 
ana, a number of boys and girls from 10 to 18 yearsof age. For 
particulars, inquiry may be made of Elijah Coffin, Richmond, 
Indiana; Zadock Street, Salem, Columbiana'county, Ohio; or 
Benj W. Ladd, Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio. 
Ist mo. 1, 1849. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
The American Poultry Yard: 
| ( ‘OMPRISING the Origin, History and Description of the aif 
/ ferent breeds of Domestic Fowls, with complete directions 
|for their Breeding, Crossing, Fattening and Preparation for 
| Market; including Specific Directions for Caponizing Fowls, 
and for the treatment of the principal Diseasesto which they 
|are subject. Drawn from authentic sources and personal obser 
vation. Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D. J. Browne, 
Author of the Sylva Americana, With appendix, embracing 
| the comparative merits of the various breeds of Fowls, by 
| Samuel Allen. Price $1 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
W. H. MOORE & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
January Ist, 1850. 
| LSO, New Edition of ALugn’s American Farm Boox.— 
} Price one dollar. 
| Atven’s Diseases or Domestic ANniMaLs, 75 cts. 
Miner’s American Bee Keerer’s Manvat, $1. 
In Press, Tue American Birnp anp Rapair Eancizr, 25 cts. 
Published at C M. SAXTON’S Agricultural Bookstore, 
121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
January ist, 1850. 
‘ 
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From the Prairie Farmer. 
McCORMICK’S REAPER. 

Cuicaco, December 4, 1849. 
| the notice given of McCormick’s Patent Virginia Rearper, 
for the harvest of 1849, the undersigned stated that he deemed 
it unnecessary longer to publish cerTiricaTes, and he accord- 
ingly published none. He has now the further satisfaction to 
know that the result of its operation in the last harvest has 
made it unnecessary to publish even long advertisements. 
satisfaction given by near 1500 of these machines, sold at this 
place the last year, and distributed in the wheat growing dis 
tricts of the north western States, has been so complete and 


universal as to have carried into operation their own best ad- | 


vertisement and certificate; and so extensively used as they 
now are, and so triumphantly has their operation established 
their superiority over all others, little need be said in again pre 
senting the Reaper to the public in addition to what has already 
appeared—and more especially so when the certainty of disap 
pointment, in depending upon certificates of improvement in 
Reapers, has become more and manifest from year to year. That 
a thorough test of the Reaper in the hands of the farmer is the 
only reliable one, has been abundantly shown in the many in 


flated and spurious accounts of exhibitions or partial trials of 


such machines, which have been heralded as casting into the 
shade all that has gone before, while they have themselves, in 
almost as regular order as that in which their first appearance 
was trumpeted, passed (or are passing) into the shades of ob- 
livion. The subjoined extract of a letter written by the Messrs 
May, merchants of Belvidere, Ill., agents, will be found to the 
point on this subject. 

Phe undersigned would state that the improvements made in 
his Reaper during the past year, have been successful, as in the 
estimation of many to increase its value 100 per cent. By the 
enlarged gearing, simplified and improved machinery, the 
draught is considered about a horse power lighter, and the zinc 
on the paltform, together with the relief to the grain by the im 
proved cutting apparatus, greatly improves and lessens the la 
bor of taking taking the wheat from the machine, whilst the 
width of cutting is a little increased. Andin addition to the 
improvements made for 1849, an important one has bean made 
for 1850, in arrangement for changing the height of cutting, 
which can now be done with very little troubte, in a very few 
minutes, and some further improvements have been made in 
the datails, still further perfecting the Reaper. In consequence 
cf these improvements, materially effecting the entire operation 
of the Reaper, it will be observed from the printed form of an 
order for one, that the warranty, while in all other respects the 
same, is increased 1} as heretofore, to 2 acres per hour, which 
will be considered a sufficient endorsement of the improve- 
ments, 

Some persons have been engaged in infringements of the un 
dersigned’s patent during the past year, who will be prosecuted 
herefor should they continue thesame. Somesuch have prompt 
ly desisted on being notified and others had better take warning 
before they find themselves sued or enjoined. In cases of irre 
sponsibility in such persons, purchasers will be held responsible 
as they are equally liable with the manufacturers. 

Below will also be found certificates of the undersigned’s 
Mowing Machine, which will also be manufactured to order at 
$100, (separately,) or in connection with the Reaper, at $175 for 
both. The Reapers for the next harvest will be so manufactured 
Loo that the addition for mowing may be attached at any future 
ume, 

It remains for the undersigned only to make his acknowledg- 
ments to the farmers of the prairies for that generous confidence 
which he has labored dilligently not to disappoint, and to say 
that, encouraged by the past, he is again under way in jhe busi- 
ness of another year with renewed efforts, better provided in 
every respect for the business than ever before, and determined 
with the very best material and workmanship that can be com- 
manded, to produce an article for the harvest of 1850, which will 
be unsurpassed in the manufacture of agricultural machinery in 
the country; and that 1500 to 2,000 of them are being manufac 
tured, to be sold on the usual terms— $115 cash, or $30 on de 
livery, and $90 on time, with interest, (freight added when 
transported, whilst the strongest assurances have been received 
by agents in every direction, that the demand for the next harvest 
will probably to more than double that of the last, which in 
many places was not supplied. 

In view of these things, and the additional fact that several 
hundered of these machines will be sent east, and to territory 
not heretofore supplied from this place including the four coun 
ties hitherto furnished by D. J. Townsend of Kendall Co., Far 
mers who want the Reaper may readily perceive that to delay 
ordering will make the uncertainty of getting one very great. 

The undersigned will only add that he has purchased the inter 
est of Messrs, Ogden & Jones, which included a second year in 
this business, and has associated with him Mr.O.M. Dorman, of 
this city, under the style of C. H. McCormick & Co. 

c. H. MC’CORMICK. 
Be.vipere, 2nd August, 1849. 
Messrs. McCormick, Oepen & Co.: 
* * * * * O.N. is now out, and will take the 
notes of all machines sold in our district. The Reaper does ad 
mirable execution the present harvest. Itis said to drive with 
one horse less than last season, does the work better, and is less 
subject to get out of repair. We were at the commencement of 
the season harrassed in every direction by rival reaper estab- 
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| lishments, with high pretentions to superiority, but have had 
the pleasure of secing all of them that have been started nea: 
our place retire in disgrace from the field. Ourreaper taken int 
the same field has thrown them all entirely in the shade. ‘The 

Fox River Machine, which is almost a complete imitation « 
ours, has been driven from the field with some of theiz 
friends to back them. 
. ° . Respectf 


best 





yours 





H. D. & G. N. MAY. 
Cnicaeo, Aug. 17th, 1849. 
request of C. H. McCormick, we rode out of the City a 
niles the other day, to see an experiment made by him, i: 
| cutting prairie grass with his celebrated Patent Reaper, 1500 o! 
which have been manufactured in this city, within the last year 
and nearly all sold. 

When we arrived at the place of our destination we found the 
grass cutter at work, cutting thick though not very long grass, 
on open and very rough prairie, the surface of the ground being 
very uneven; and with occasional very large ant hills. We 
were gratified however, on seeing the machine in motion, mov 
ing around a square and turning corners readily, that its oper: 
tion was completed—perfect—except when obstructed by the aut 
hills, (which being altogether above the height of cutting, could 
not of course be cut.) The principle of the machine is the same 
as used for cutting grain, except that the platform is dispensed 
with, so that the reel discharges the grass on the ground, uni 
formly as cut, in the right condition for drying speedily—thereby 
saving the usual operation of spreading. Thisexperimental ma 
chine cut 5 feet wide, was drawn easily by two horses at a brisk 
walk, driven by a man riding upon it, with no other rttention; 
aud was estimated to cut 12 to15 acres aday. We saw no rea 
son, however, and the inventor said to us there was none—why 
it should not cut as wide [6 feet] and as fast as the Reaper. On 
lands made smooth for the use of this machine, we have the fui 
lest confidence in its complete success, and therefore feel free t« 
give our views thus decidedly to the public for what they are 
worth, leaving them from these statements to make their own 
estimates of the labor saved by, and value of the Mowing Ma 
chine. For ourselves we consider it quite a desideratu 
hay making community. 


At the 
few I 


im to the 


WM. B. EGAN, 
R. L. WILSON, 
THERON PARDEE. 
Frage Creek, Cook Co., LiL, Dec. Ist, 1849. 

I hereby certify that having obtained last fall of Mr. C. H.- 
McCormick, a Mowing Machine. We cut with it most of our 
crop of hay, amounting to over 100 tons, and that it exceeded 
our expectations, cutting heavy weeds, and on rougher ground 
than we supposed it possible fora machine to work on; and that 
its operations were as complete on suitable ground as that of 
the Va. Reaper, which we have used for the last three years— 
and which being now well known, we deem it unnecessary to 
to say any thing more of the Mowing Machine. We therefore 
take pleasure in recommending this Machine to the haymakers 
of the West, as a labor-saving machine, accomplishing the cut 
ting of grass at one-third of the ordinary expense, 

| Jan. 14, ’50. WM, E, CARRINGTON.S 


| THE AMERICAN FOWL BREEDER. 

| \ NEW and valuable book, containing full information or 

Fs Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and management of 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 

By an association of practical breeders. 

The above valuable book is just published py John P. Jewet 
& Co., Cornhill, Boston, and is offered at the extreme low price 
of 25 cents per copy, to bring it within the means of every man 
interested in poultry. 

JCP We want 100 good faithful Agents to sell the work in 
}every county of New Eng., New York, Penn., and the west, in 
connection with Cole’s American Fruit Book.and Cole’s Ame 

| rican Veterinarian. 
Active intelligent men can make money at the b 
Address post paid the publishers, 
JOHN P JEWET & Co-, 
| Cornhill, Boston. 
| January, 15th, 1850. 
| . S.—The American Fow] Breederis done up in thin covers, 
j}andcan be sent by mailtoany point in the country. Any 
| person sending a quarter of a dollar by mail, post paid, shal] 
receive a copy of the work. 

FOR SALE. 
| \ N excellent farm (and a pleasant residence) on high ground, 
}L of easy access, located in Ellsworth, Mahoning county, 
| Ohio, containing 326} acres—midway between Warren in 
| Trumbull county, and New Lisbon in Columbiana county, and 
| adjoining the public highway. 1,000to 1,200 sheep can be sus 
tained on this place, together with other repuisite stockh—twe 
|dwelling houses—three large barns—sheds adjacent—shelter 
for 1000 sheeps—water privileges good:—can be conveniently 
divided iuto two farms. A purchaser with cashin hand, car 
not fail of obtaining a good bargain, as the proprietor is de‘er 
mined to close with the first fair offer. Letters post paid. will 

e minute descriptios 


} isiness. 
| 











receive attention, and in reply, a m 
be given. ‘Title indisputable. 
I 





UCIUS W. LEFFINGWELL. 
Ellsworth, Mahoning county, Ohio, Jan. 15, 1850. 
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associates. To sustain their opinions they refer to the 
examples of Miss G. and Miss D., two farmer’s daughters 


. ’ . > 
of our acquaintances, who ‘finished their educatjon’ at 
a female Seminary, and came home, as every bo y said 


“too proud to work and too poor to live without. 
Now for one I do not believe that such results are the 
necessary consequence of a proper education; although I 
am forced to confess that such has too often appeared to 
be the effects of a liberal education upon farmers’ daugh- 
ters. Now I ask why is it so?’ And how can'this dan- 
er be avoided? These questions I must leave for wiser 
Cadi and abler pens than mine to answer. 
- - Respectfully, &e., 
Summit Co., O. Dec. 18, 1849. HeEen. 
Rewarxs—Helen will pardon us for condensing some- 
what her communication. She has our thanks for call- 
ing attention to a subject of great importance, and one 
which we hope will elicit valuable instruction through 
ourcolumns. We shall be pleased to receive communi- 
cations in reply from Aunt Patience and others who feel 
qualified to afford suggestions of value concerning it. 
—Ep. 


How to Keep Molasses. 

Fereyp Barruam—Tell Anne ip the first place, she 
must not yield to the feeling which prompted her to say 
certain methods of keeping molasses were too trouble- 
some. But to the point. 

Boil the molasses till oe thick; pour it into jugs, 
filling each jug quite full, and cork tightly, leaving no 
space between the cork and the molasses; then set the 
juge i a cool cellar and let them remain still, and the 

asses will keep well throughout the year, or through- 
out the present century if desired. 

Those who manufacture molasses on a large scale, 
can save it mthesame way in kegs or barrels,—the 
main nepal ger | to boil thick, and keep the vessel full, 
tight, cool and still. JupITH. 

Short creek, Ohio, 1850. 
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CoLp Weatuer West.—A letter from a friend in Cook 
county, Illinois, says: “we have had very cold weather 
lately—mereury down to 18 or 20 degrees below zero, 
and I fear the peaches are all injured in the bud again.” 

_ The St. Paul, Minesota Register states that on the 17th 


ult, the mercury was down to 21 degrees below zero.— 
Wheu! 





Warrirs.—Take half a pint of cream and half pint of 
milk, shigntly warm, add six eggs, and stirin gradually 
a pound anda half of sifted flour. 


Rice Warrixs.—Warm atea-cup and a half of boiled 
riee with a pint of milk, mix itsmooth, and take it from 
the fire; then stir in a pint of cold milk and a tea spoon- 
fall of salt;add four well beaten eggs, and ually 
flour enough to make a thick batter. 

Rice Caxes.—Stir a pint of rice, boiled soft, intoa 

int of milk, with a teaspoonfnll of salt,and three well 

ten eggs mix with wheat or rice flour stiff enough 

to fry. your prefer them baked add two more eggs, 

and sufficient flour for rolling out, and cut them into 
cakes.—Mrs. Webster. 





her a 


Inpian Barrer Cakes. —Mix toget 
st for 


uart of sifted 
Indian meal, (the yellow meal is a pu .) 
and a handful of wheat flour. Warm a quart of milk, 
and stir into it a small tea-spoonful of salt, and two 
large table-spoonfuls of thebest fresh yeast, Beat three 
eggs very light and stir them gradually into the milk in 
turn with the meal. Coverit,and set it torise for three 
or four hours. When quite light, bake it on a griddle 


|in the manner of buckwheat cakes. Butter them, cut 

{them across, and send them to table hot, with molasses 
/in a sauce . 

’ Ifthe batter should chance to become sour before it 
\is baked, stir in about a salt-spoonful of pearl-ash dis- 
solved in a little lukewarm water, and let it set half an 
hour longer before it is baked.—Miss Leslie. 


To Baxe Appies,—Take sour les, those of a keen 

acid, and to every square tin filled with them, pour 
| over a tea-cup full of water, and one tea-cup full of su- 
gar. Bake them slowly till done. Eat them with cream 
\and the juice which cooks them. Nobody knows much 
| of baked apples who has not eaten them in this way.— 
|No quince, pear, peach. or plum preserves are equal to 
| this simple desert. —Ez. 


| Lyrrte Kinpnesses.—Small acts of kindness—how 
‘pleasant and desirable they make life! Every dark 
| Spot is made light by them, ane every tear of sorrow is 
brushed away. When the heart is sad, and desponden- 
\cy sits at the entrance of the soul, a little kindness 
| drives despair away, and makes the path cheerful and 
| pleasant. Who will refuseakind act? It cost the giv- 
'er nothing, but is invaluable to the sad and sorrowing. 
\It raises from misery and degredation, and throws 
bow the soul those hallowed joys that were lost in 
aradise. 








} 


A Worp.—Have you ever thought of the effect that 
—— be produced bya single word? Drop it pleas- 
antly among a gory sad it will make a dozen happy, 
to return the same effect on a hundred, perhaps. A 
word may arouse the indignation of a whole neighbor- 
hood; it may spread like wildfire, to produce disas- 
trous effects. 








TAKE NOTICE. 


— Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres 
of Land will be procured for all who enlisted for 5 years, 
or during the War of 1812, and for all, including Volunteers who 
served in Mexico, and for the heirs of all who have died in the 
service. 
Information will be 
writing to 





given to relatives, Free of Charge, by 
G. F. LEWIS, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
‘ostage Paid. 
Those who do not know what became of their friends, write 
when and where they joined the army. 
Jan. 15.—6t. 





NOTICE, 


HE managers of the “‘House of Refuge, for the Reformation 
of Juvenile delinquents,” in Philadelphia, wish to place out 
as apprentices with Farmers and Mechanics in Ohio and Indi- 
ana, a number of boys and girls from 10 to 18 years of age. For 
rticulars, inquiry may be made of Elijah Coffin, Richmond, 
ndiana; Zadock Street, Salem, Columbiana !county, Ohio; or 
Benj W. Ladd, Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio. 
Ist mo. 1, 1849. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
The American Poultry Yard: 
Carre the Origin, History and Description of the dif- 
ferent breeds of Domestic Fowls, with complete directions 
for their Breeding, Crossing, Fattening and paration for 
Market; including Specific Directions Caponi Fowls, 
and for the tieatment of the principal Diseasesto which they 
are subject. Drawn from authentic sources and personal obser- 
vation. Illustrated by numerous capeeings. By D.J. Browne, 
Author of the Sylva Americana. ith appendix, embracing 
the comparative merits of the various breeds of Fowls, by 
Samuel Allen. Price $1 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
W. H. MOORE & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
January Ist, 1850. 
LSO, New Edition of ALien’s American Farm Boox.— 
Price one dollar. 
Auten’s Diseases or Domestic ANIMALS, 75 cts. 
Mryer’s American Bez Keeper’s Manvat, $1. 
In Press, Tue American Birp anp Raspit +25 cts. 
Published at C M. SAXTON’S Agricultural Bookstore, 


121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
January Ist, 1850. 
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From the Prairie Farmer. 
McCORMICK’S REAPER. 


Cuicago, December 4, 1849. 
i the notice given of McCormick’s Patent Virginia Rearper, 
for the harvest of 1849, the undersigned stated that he deemed 
it unnecessary longer to publish certiricates, and he accord- 
ingly published none. He has now the further satisfaction to 
know that the result of its operationin the last harvest has 
made it unnecessary to publish even long advertisements. The 
satisfaction given by near 1500 of these machines, sold at this 
place the last -year, and distributed in the wheat growing dis- 
tricts of the north western States, has been so complete and 
universal as to have carried into operation their own best ad- 
vertisement and certificate; and so extensively used as they 
now are, and so triumphantly has their operation established 
their superiority over all others, little need be said in again pre- 
senting the Reaper to the public in addition to what has already 
bear more especially so when the certainty of disap- 
pointment, in depending upon certificates of improvement in 
pers, has b more and manifest from year to year. That 
a thorough test of the Reaper in the hands of the farmer is the 
only reliable one, has been abundantly shown in the many in- 
flated and spurious accounts of exhibitions or partial trials of 
such machines, which have been heralded as casting into the 
shade all that has gone before, while they have themselves, in 
almost as regular order as that in which their first appearance 
was trumpeted, passed (or are passing) into the shades of ob- 
livion. The subjoined extract of a letter written by the Messrs 
May, merchants of Belvidere, Ill., agents, will be found to the 
point on this subject. 

The undersigned would state that the improvements made in 
his Reaper during the past year, have been successful, as in the 
estimation of many to increase its value 100 per cent. By the 
enlarged gearing, simplified and improved machinery, the 
draught is considered about a horse power pgnter, and the zinc 
on the paltform, together with the relief to the grain by the im- 
proved cutting apparatus, greatly improves and lessens the la- 
bor of taking taking the wheat from the machine, whilst the 
width of cutting is a little increased. Andin addition to the 
improvements made for 1849, an important one has been made 
for 1850, in arrangement for changing the height of cutting, 
which can now be done with very little troubte, in a very few 
minutes, and some further improvements have been made in 
the datails, still further ee the Reaper. In consequence 
of these improvements, materially effecting the entire operation 
of the Reaper, it will be observed from the printed form of an 
order for one, that the warranty, while in all other respects the 
same, is increased 1} as heretofore, to2 acres per hour, which 
will be considered a sufficient endorsement of the improve- 
ments, 

Some persons have been engaged in infringements of the un- 
dersigned’s patent during the past year, who will be prosecuted 
herefor should they continue thesame. Some such have prompt- 
ly desisted on being notified and others had better take warning- 
before they find themselves sued or enjoined. In cases of irre 
sponsibility in such persons, purchasers will be held responsible 
as they are equally liable with the manufacturers. 

Below will also be found certificates of the undersigned’s 
Mowing Machine, which will also be manufactured to order at 
$100, (separately,) or in connection with the Reaper, at $175 for 
both. The Reapers for the next harvest will be so manufactured 
too that the addition for mowing may be attached at any future 
time, 

It remains for the undersigned only to make his acknowledg- 
ments to the farmers of the prairies for that generous confidence 
which he has labored dilligently not. to disappoint, and to mf 
that, encouraged by the past, he is again under way in jhe busi- 
ness of another year with renewed efforts, better provided in 
every respect for the business than ever before, and determined 
with the very best material and workmanship that can be com- 
manded, to produce an article for the harvest of 1850, which will 
be unsurpassed in the manufacture of agricultural machinery in 
the country; and that 1500 to 2,000 of them are being manufac- 
tured, to be sold onthe usual terms— $115 cash, or $30 on de- 
livery, and $90 on time, with interest, (freight added when 
transported, whilst the strongest assurances have been received 
by agents in every direction, that the demand for the next harvest 
will probably to more than double that, of the last, which in 
many places was not supplied. 

In view of these and the additional fact that several 
hundered of these machines will be sent east, and to territory 
not heretofore i we from this place including the four coun- 
ties hitherto furnished by D. J. Townsend of Kendall Co., Far- 
mers who want the Reaper may readily perceive that to delay 
ordering will make the uncertainty of getting one very great. 

The undersigned will only add that he has purchased the inter- 
est of Messrs. Ogden & Jones, which included a second year in 
this business, and has associated with him Mr. 0. M, Dorman, o' 
this city, under the style of C. H. McCormick & Co. 

Cc. H. MC’CORMICK. 





Be.vipere, 2nd August, 1849. 
Messrs. McCormick, Ocprn & Co.: 
* * * * * 0. N, is now out, and will take the 
notes of all machines sold in our district. Reaper does ad- 
mirable execution the present harvest. It is said to drive with 
one horse less than last se does the work better, and is less 
subject to get out of repair. e were at the commencement of 
the season harrassed in every direction by rival reaper estab- 














lishments, with high pretentions to superiority, but have had 
the. pleasure of seeing all of them that have been started near 
our place retire in disgrace from the field. Ourreaper taken into 
the same field has thrown them all entirely in the shade. The 
Fox River Machine, which is almost a complete imitation of 
ours, has been driven from the field with some of their best 
friends to back them. 
* * 


* Respectfully yours, 





H. D. & G. N. MAY. 
Cuicaeo, Aug. 17th, 1849. 

At the request of C. H. McCormick, we rode out of the City a 
few miles the.other day; to see an experiment made by him, in 
cutting prairie grass with his celebrated Patent Reaper, 1500 of 
which have been manufactured in this city, within the last year, 
and nearly all sold. 

When we arrived at the place of our destination we found the 
grass cutter at work, cutting thick though not very long grass, 
on open and very rough prairie, the surface of the ground being 
very uneven; and with occasional very large ant hills, We 
were gratified however, on seeing the machine in motion, mov- 
ing around a square and turning corners readily, that its opera- 
tien was completed—perfect—except when obstructed by the ant 
hills, (which being altogether above the height of cutting, could 
not of course be cut.) The principle of the machine isthe same 
as used for cutting grain, except that the platform is dispensed 
with, so that the reel discharges the grass on the ground, uni- 
formly as cut, in the right condition fordrying speedily—thereby 
saving the usual operation of spreading. Thisexperimental ma 
chine cut 5 feet wide, was drawn easily by two horses at a brisk 
walk, driven by a man riding upon it, with no other rttention; 
aud was estimated to cut 12 to15 acresaday. We saw norea- 
son, however, and the inventor said to us there was none—why 
it should not cut as wide (6 feet] and as fast as the Reaper. On 
lands made smooth for the use of this machine, we have the ful- 
lest confidence in its complete success, and therefore feel free to 
give our views thus decidedly to the public for what they are 
worth, leaving them from these statements to make their own 
estimates of the labor saved by, and value of the Mowing Ma- 
chine. For ourselves we consider it quite a desideratum to the 
hay making community. 

WM. B. EGAN, 

R. L, WILSON. 

THERON PARDEE. 
Frac Creek, Cook Co., Ill., Dec. Ist, 1849. 

1 hereby certify that having obtained last fall of Mr. C, H. 
McCormick, a Mowing Machine. We cut with it most of our 
crop of hay, amounting to over 100 tons, and that it éxceeded 
our expectations, cutting heavy weeds, and on rougher ground 
than we supposed it possible for a machine to work on;. and that 
its opérations were as complete on suitable’ ground as that* of 
the Va. Reaper, which we have used for the last three years— 
and which being now well known, we deem it unnecessary to 
to say any thing more of the Mowing Machine, Wetherefore 
take pleasure.in recommending this Machine to the haymakers 
of the West, as a labor-saving machine, accomplishing the cut- 
ting of grass at one-third of the ordinary expense. 

Jan. 14, 50. WM. E. CARRINGTON.S 





THE AMERICAN FOWL BREEDER. 
A NEW and valuable book, containing full information o 
Breeding, Resting, Diseases, and management of 1 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By an association. of practical breeders. 

The above valuable book is just published py John P. Jewet 
& Co., Cornhill, Boston, and is offered at the extreme low price 
of 25 cents per copy, to bring it within the means of every-man 
interested in poultry. 4 

ICLP We want 100 good faithful Agents to sell the work in 
every county of New Eng., New York, Penn., and the west, in 
connection with Cole’s American Fruit Book,and Cole’s Ame- 
rican Veterinarian. 

Active intelligent men can make money at the business, 

Address post paid the publishers, 

JOHN P JEWET & Co.-, 
Cornhill, Boston. 
January, 15th, 1850. ; 


P, S—The American Fowl Breeder is done up in thin covers, 
andcan be sent by mailtoany point in the country, Any 
person sending a quarter of a dollar by mail, post paid, shall 
receive a copy of the work. P 








FOR SALE. 


N excellent farm (and a pleasant residence) on high ground, 
of easy access, located in Ellsworth, ere county, 
Ohio, containing 326} acres—midway between arren in 
Trumbull county, and New Lisbon in Columbiana county, and 
semaine the public highway. 1,000 to 1,200 sheep can be sus- 
ta on this place, together with other repuisite stock—tweo 
dwelling houses—three ate barns—sheds adjacent—shelter 
for 1000 sheeps—water privileges good:—can be conveniently 
vided iuto twofarms. A purchaser with cash in hand, car 
not fail of obtaining a good bargain, as the proprietor is det er- 
mined to close with the first fair offer. Letters post paid. will 
receive attention, and in reply, a more minute description 
be given. Title indisputable. 
LUCIUS W. LEFFINGWELL. 
Bllsworth, Mahoning county, Ohio, Jan. 15, 1850. 
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THE MARKETS. 





We notice a slight advance in prices of grain and seeds, at 
places in this State where shipments are made for the Ohio river. 
At other places dulness reigns as usual in mid-winter, and farm- 
érs who have produce to sellin any quantity, will do well to 
wait till Spring. 

P.S, English news received just as our paper was going to 
press, is still more favorable for prices of wheat, flour and In- 
dian corn. 


Crncinnatt, Jan, 14th, 1850, 

Flour $4 75@4 80 per bbl. Wheat 85@90 cents per bushel. 
Corn 31@22; Oats 31@32; Rye 75@80; Barley 80@85; Flaxseed 
1,25; Clover 3,75; Tithothy 1,75@2,50 per bu. Pork, mess, 8,50 
per bbl; Lard 5@54 cts per Ib. Butter in kegs, &c., 8@12} cts 
fresh roll 18@20 cts. Cheese, W, R., 6@6} cts. Cattle 3,50@4,75, 
per 100.lbs. Hogs 3,00@3,25. 

Cievevann, Jan. 10.—Flour 4,50@4,75; Wheat 80@81; Corn 
41@44; Oats 28@31; Barley 50@56; Rye 45@50; Flaxseed 87; 
Clover 3,25@3,50; Timothy 1,50@1,75. Pork $9@10 per bbl. 
Butter 8@9 cts for keg—roll 12}@14; Cheese 44@5 cts; Eggs 12 
@15 per doz. 

New Yor, Jan. 14.—No important changes of late, Foreign 
news arrived to-day, may slightly affect prices to-morrow. 

Battimore Carrie Market, Jan. 10.—At the sales to-day, the 
offerings reached 1000 head; 250 head were driven to Philadel- 
phia; and but 10 head remained unsold—prices ranging from 
$2,50 to $4, on the hoof, equal to $6@7,75 net, and averaging 
Zross, $3;25. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


ee 


MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Jan. 14, 1850, 














GRAIN. Maple sugar, lb., @ 
Wheat per bushel, 80@90 Molasses, gal. @ 
indian Hon =o. lb. +@ 

s, . 

PROVISIONS. POULTRY. 

Flour, retail bbl., $5,00@5,25 | Turkeys, each, 37@50 

429 100 bbis., 75 | Geese, % 18@20 

** Buckwheat, Ducks, “ 10@ 12 

Indian meal, 1, 31@37| Chickens, 9 @10 

Hommony, quart 3@4 SUNDRIES. 

hd. qr., 75 | Apples, bu., 1,0@ 

“ fore qr. « dried 62@75 

Pork, mess. bbl., ,00@9,50 | Peaches, $1,75@2,00 

) 00 =f Potatoes, 50 

Hams, country, ib.. 8 @9| Onions, 75@$1,00 

Lard, Tb. ret. 3 ec wae tneee Bi! 6.00 
. Pet. ay, ton, ,00@6, 

“ iwkegs orbls., | @ | Wood, hardc’rd, Sivsee 00 

‘tter, best rolls 14@15 | Salt, bbl., fine, $2,12}@2,25 
cg sao «- $2,50@2 

eg8, over, bu., Wid 

- Cheese. 6@ 7 | Timothy,“ $1,75@2,00 

Eggs, dozen, 14@15 | Flex, | * 90@1,00 








OSAGE ORANGE OR MACLURA SEEDS. 


Ts subscriber has received from Texas, a supply of this 
Seed, and is prepared to fill orders for any quantity that 
may be desired. : ; 

Every year’s experience in the oultivation of the Osage Orange 
adds to its popularity, asa hedging plant. It is easily cultivat- 
ed, peculiarly adapted to our soil-and climate, and forms in a 
few years a secure and highly ornamental enclosure, 

BE. B, HINMAN, 
North east corner of Main and Lower Market atreets, 


Cincinnati. 
Jan. 15, 1850—4t (Cin, Gaz.) 





Five Dotuars 
boxing if-two thousand or 
will be kept safely till spri 


when engaged . 
January Ist, 1850. 


30,000 as 





GILL & TILLINGHAST’S IMPROVED CHURN. 
Pavesrep June 19, 1849. 


HE rapidly in demand for their churn, the nu- 
merous it has received from who 
have used it, afford con ng proof of its s all 


others known; and in to facilitate its in @ eve- 
family in the United States who have to use a 
charn, . invites —* — of ~ me- 
cs venders may w re the right an- 
ba and sale, in wer States, cradles of thie Stats not 
so , e 
He has commenced the manufacture of these churns on an ex- 


tensive scale in the city of Colunibus,and they may’ be found 
for sale at the store of Gere & Abbott, who will atvend to all 


orders, and warrant the articles to give satisfaction. A few 


good traveling Agents may and employ ment—and 
PS for territory will be sold at fair prices. Price of the churns 
each, 

Description > ees com of w iron and tin, 
the common size is 15 deep 14 inches at top 
and ]2 inches at the bottom; the form circular, by 
staves and hoops, as shown incut. On the inside are attaehed 


three double inc’ breaks, which, in connection t \- 
tion of the shaft and radial arms facilitate the aggitation of the 
cream and the diffusion of the air through it, causing a rapid 
separation of the butter from the milk; and afterwards by a 
slow reversed motion of the crank, the butteris easily and 
speedily gathered. There is no splashing of the cream when 
working, the shaft and arms are easily removed when desired 
for ¢ eaning; and a child 10 or 12 yeers old cando the churning 
with ease. Address 
J. P. TILLINGHASTE, 
Chillicothe, O. 
January 15th, 1850. 





LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS. 
ps subscriber is now receiving his Spring ; of these 
celebrated Seéds, and is now prepared to dealers 
and others on the most favorable terms. 

The Seeds are sold by the pound in bulk, or put up in papers 
of a convenient size for retailing, neatly labelled” packed in 
boxes, containing any Sasi or assortment desired, ether 
with catalogues, show bills, &c., and are in all cases warrant- 
ed fresh and genuine as marked. 


E. B. HINMAN, 
North east corner of Main and Lower Mate eet, 


Jan. 15, 1850—4t (Cin. Gaz.) 





TO SEEDSMEN AND DEALERS. 


HE subscribers are to import on very favorable 

a oy from the menhdistingulabad end reliable Seed Estab- 
lishments in London or Onthe continent of Europe, seeds in 
quantities, and of a quality in which the utmost may 


be placed. The seeds will be forwarded in the “ig impor. 
the ; 


original invoices furnished. Persons w 
may thus avail themselves of the experience 
JAS. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15, John Street, New York. 


the payment of a small 
TC> Red Top-——Orchard—Ray and other grasses—White Dutcn 
Clover— Lucerne, etc ., etc., low by the quantity. 
Jan. 15, 1850; ; 
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